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The winds are wild, the leaves are sear, 
And dead flowers drape the passing year; 
The glistening fields have turned to gray, 
Glad harvest-songs have died away, 
And o’er the earth and o’er the sea 
A wail resoundeth mournfully 

From bleak November. 
Alone I wander through the wood, 
Where summer flowers in beauty stood, 
Where green leaves in the breezes danced, 
And music all my being tranced, 
From birds, whose bright wings nevermore 
Will flit across the lonely shore 

Of sad November. 
And still I wander: but a tone 
Then faintly heard, now clearer grown— 
‘The breathing of a still small voice, 
Bidding my inmost soul rejoice, 
Steals softly up from earth and stream, 
And like a roseate, happy dream, 

Is dark November. 
A sacred Presence fills the wood— 
The Soul of Love, the Heart of Good ; 
And through the long autumnal day 
The Power that knoweth no decay 
Has hid the life of coming Spring 
Beneath the warm and sheltering wing 

Of blest November. 
Thus may my soul, O Good Supreme! 
Be filled with Thy celestial gleam ; 
Then, when the autumn winds shall come 
Which waft me near and nearer Home, 
The germs of truth aud holy love 
Will be enshrined for bowers above 

By life’s November. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


HER PUZZLE. 
BY LOUISE Y. BOYD. 


The little girl read in her story book, 
Bright pictured pages between, 

And found, whenever she came to a king, 
She was sure to come to a queen, 

Then the little girl read in her Bible, 
And could not but notice there, 

In all the dealings of God with man, 
That womanhood had a share. 

And the little girl, seeking for knowledge 
In a modern history, 

Began at the time when Columbus 
Sailed over the mighty sea. 

The little girl smiled, while reading 
That to help the voyager brave, 

The good queen, Isabella, 
Her own crown jewels gave. 


And the little girl read in Jamestown, 
How gallant John Smith could be ; 
But was certain that Pocahontas 
Was just as brave as he. 
The little girl read of the Pilgrims, 
Of their landing and wintry woes ; 
But fair by the staunch Miles Standish, 
Was his faithful, sweet wife Rose. 
The little girl read, in wonder, 
Of Roger Williams, so true, 
Persecuted for conscience’s sake ; 
And of Anne Hutchinson too. 
And the little girl read, and shuddered 
To read, that on Boston square, 
Whippings, for Quakers ordained, 
The Quakeress, too, must share. 
The little girl read of the pioneers, 
Over the country so wide ; 
Wherever there stood a father bold, 
Was a mother true by his side. 


The little girl went to the village school, 
In summer and winter weather, 

(The girls were most kind to help the boys,) 
So all kept along together. 

The little girl went to the Sunday School, 
And was sure her lady teacher, 

Gentle and patient, in Bible lore 
Was quite ahead of the preacher. 

The little girl's father, sensible man, 
Said, “Always obey your mother,” 

And noticed his daughter Just the same 
As he did her taller brother. 

And the little girl, when a woman grown, 
—On most mature reflection— 

Could not, for the very life of her, see, 
On the day of the election, 

Why she might not go, as a woman, and vote 
For her own and neighbor's protection 

—Dublin, Ind. 














A WOMAN'S REMONSTRANCE. 


Those who write in the Woman’s JourRNAL 
are often encouraged by finding that it is read, 
each week, by thoughtful and cultivated wo- 
men, who have never openly identified them- 
selves with the Woman Suffrage movement, 
and perhaps never will do so, and who yet feel 
keenly the value of what it is bringing to their 
sex. The following is taken from a private 
letter of one of these women—one who has, all 
her life long, enjoyed whatever satisfactions 
can be given by cultivation, wealth and social 
consideration; who has faithfully done her do- 
mestic duties; and whose dissatisfactions have 
grown out of her own thought and observa- 
tion. 

‘In ‘Winekelmann’s Greek Art’ I find the 
following sentences, which I copy, hoping you 
may take them as a theme in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

‘**The thoughts of a whole people rise 
higher with freedom, just asa noble branch 
rises from a sound stock. As the mind of a 
man accustomed to reflection is usually more 
elevated in the broad fields or the public high- 
way, and on the summit of an edifice than in 
an ordinary chamber, so also the manner of 
thinking among the free Greeks must have 
been very different from that of nations living 
under more arbitrary forms of government. 
Herodotus shows that freedom alone was the 
basis of the power and superiority to which 
Athens attained, since this city, previously, 
when obliged to acknowledge a sovereign, 
was unable to keep pace with its neighbors. 
For the very same reason, eloquence did not 
begin to flourish among the Greeks prior to 
their enjoyment of perfect independence.’ 

‘‘No man can know how sad at heart a wo- 
man feels while reading such words, nor how 
often occasion comes for such sadness. I re- 
member that once, when walking near the 
shipping in Venice, my children exclaimed: 
‘Oh, look! there is the American flag!’ and I 
turned away, saying, ‘Why should we care, 
we have nocountry!’ I immediately regretted 
that I had made such a discouraging remark, 
and hoped against hope that when they should 
be grown up, they might have a country to 
honor and that would honor them; but they 
are now old enough to become citizens and no 
city permits them to vote. 

“*T was once at an exhibition where the stars 
and stripes were suddenly displayed, amid 
such cheers from the spectators that I felt a 
thrill of emotion, at which I smiled, with a 
sarcasm addressed to myself, enslaved beneath 
that flag. 

“Long ago, when I was a child, I looked 
with reverence at a rough painting of Lafay- 
ette upon a white horse, pointing onwards; 
beneath which were inscribed the words, 
‘Where Liberty dwells there is my country.’ 
In proud exultation Icantered around the rid- 
ing-school adorned by this “picture, believin 
that noble country to be my own. Alas! 
have since learned that Liberty dwells in no 
country, that the men who call the United 
States free are petty tyrants, who rule over 
their own mothers and sisters. 

“This self-deception in men awakens my 
contempt. Either they are not intelligent or 
they are not just. Other women share this 
feeling, and so we live on, neither respecting 
ourselves the ruled, nor men the rulers. We 
know that truth and strength of character are 
undermined by the vague carelessness in 
which we pass our lives, but we do not know 
how to find the way to freedom. It is not 
agreeable to assert our rights in social inter- 
course and be met by ironical flattery, or half- 
courteous disdain; we are uneducated and 
cannot speak or write for the public with force 
and discrimination; we are told (and partly be- 
lieve) that it is useless to refuse the payment 
of taxes unless by concerted action; and such 
action is opposed by our dearest friends in 
each individual case. The opposition is some- 
times determined. One of my friends, after 
years of deliberation, refused to pay a tax, 
and her sons and daughters paid it without 
her consent. ‘She will disgrace the family,’ 
one of them said. ‘On the contrary, she will 
ennoble it,’ I replied. ‘Would you have been 
tories in the Revolution ?’ 

‘*Under the English government, as a holder 
of valuable real estate, she would vote in mu- 
nicipal elections; here she cannot vote even 
for an alderman. Yet our grandmothers did 
good work for Americanindependence. Will 
the 4th of July, 1876, find the women of Eng- 
land in advance of the women of the United 
guvee > peemen freedom? If so, will not 

ngland have reason to point with derisi 
the Land of Liberty? ae 

“It is so easy to let our passive days slip by, 
80 grievous to acknowledge that we are in 
slavery, so wearisome to be continually strug- 
pling to build up the foundations of true and 

onorable lives for ourselves and our children, 
that we are tempted to set up little tents for 
habitations, and flutter in the breeze our pret- 
ty pennons of graceful charities and tasteful 





ease, and foolish fashion. It wounds our pride 
, to complain ineffectually, so we basely smile 





at those among us who are too noble to remain 
in abject silence.” 

But why should abject silence or base smil- 
ing be the alternative ? Why should not such 
women take the same pains to labor for their 
own rights that many men are taking to assert 
them in women’s behalf? When they do, the 
work will be nearer completion. Meanwhile, 
the readiness with which the more cultivated 
and energetic class of women come to hold 
such views is pretty good proof that a time 
will come when it will cost less effort to avow 
them. v. W. 


UNITARIANS AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—A correspondent in your 
issue of Oct. 81 protests against the exclu- 
siveness of the Episcopal Congress and Con- 
vention; the one in progress, the other lately 
held in New York. In her proposed efforts to 
effect an improvement of sentiment in that 
church, I heartily wish her abounding suc- 
cess. I know at least one member of that 
communion, who says that ‘‘Christianity will 
never be fully preached until women share 
the work of preaching it.’’ 

I wish to pay a just tribute to another 
church, whose position relative to this sub- 
ject, is very different from that of which your 
correspondent complains. The American 
Unitarian Association places women upon its 
Board of Executive officers} the ggneral and 
local Conferences of the Unitarian Churches 
of this country are composed of male and fe- 
male delegates; the theological schools and 
the pulpits of Unitarians are open to wo- 
men; and one pastorate, at least, is occu- 
pied by a woman. Ido not mean to assert 
that every Unitarian pulpit is thus open; indi- 
vidual churches and ministers decide such 
questions for themselves; but I know that 
into a very large number of them women are 
welcomed, and I know of but one, where a 
woman has been refused admission on account 
of hersex. There may be others; very like- 
ly there are. I testify only of what I know. 
And from close observation for several years, 
I believe that it is the policy of the Unitarian 
Church of this country to break down eccles- 
iastical barriers between men and women, and 
to practically acknowledge them as one in 
Christ Jesus. 

That Unitarians have whoily attained this 
high state of Christian virtue, and are already 
perfect therein, I do not assert. I wish I 
could do so. But that the denomination is 
greatly in advance of most of the ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies of this land, is plainly evident to a 
careful observer, and it should be honored ac- 
cordingly. One of the chief organs of the 
denomination, the Christian Register, is as or- 
thodox on the Suffrage question, the educa- 
tion of women, etc., as is the Journ itself; 
and speaks thereon with no uncertain voice. 

Having said so much in testimony to the 
Christian progress which the Unitarian Church 
has made, it is but fair that I should notice 
the fact that its General Conference, which 
lately assembled in Saratoga, and aforetime 
in Boston and New York, has no women 
among its officers or among the members of 
its Council. An omission to be regretted, cer- 
tainly, but one which will probably be of tem- 
porary duration; for where so much has been 
accomplished in a right direction, more will 
follow. Indeed, I was assured, at the late 
meeting of the Conference, by two or three 
of its clerical members, that undoubtedly 
this omission was not purposed, but that the 
Nominating Committee probably did not 
think of the matter. 

I hear you asking, ‘‘Why did they not think 
of it?” but I will not attempt to answer the 
question. 

The Universalist and Methodist Churches 
deserve, and from time to time receive, hon- 
orable notice in your columns, They are do- 
ing service for the elevation of women to 
equal position with men in church and state. 
And upon so many other ecclesiastical bodies 
light is dawning, that we may well be hope- 
ful of the steady rising of the sun of right- 
eousness unto the fullness of perfect day. 

Philadelphia. Mary GREw. 








A “THIRD SEX.” 

Meeting a friend, last summer, who is on 
the editorial staff of a Boston daily, we fell 
into conversation; and the subject of Woman 
Suffrage coming up, he told me a very strange 
and interesting fact. He said that he had 
noticed, in different London papers, articles 
on the subject of ‘‘A third sex.’’ The point of 
them was this: 

There is growing up in England a large class 
of women, who do not marry, who do not 
wish to marry, but who apparently wish not 
to marry. They deliberately devote them- 
selves to literature, to teaching, to some trade, 
generally an artistic one, at any rate to some 
occupation that gives a livelihood and tends to 
culture, and this they choose for life. The 


marrying instinct seems dead, or rather never 
to have been born in them. Ihave known at 
least one such person in this country. They 
do not seem to be thought of as out of place; 
but on the contrary they move into fit places 
in the great societal organism, easily and nat- 
urally, and are accepted without remark. My 
friend also said that he had recently seen an 
article in one of the leading papers of our own 
country, which remarked that an almost en- 
tire change had taken place in this country in 
current speech concerning unmarried women 
who are past thirty: that whereas twenty 
years ago, and always before, they were called 
‘old maids,’ and the phrase was a term of re- 
proach, now it was rarely if ever used, and 
the reproach, which used to be cast upon such 
persons, has almost entirely passed away. 

To the correctness of this last remark I 
also can bear testimony. I very rarely hear 
the phrase used, and for ten years have never 
seen any manifestation of that feeling of re- 
proach which used to express itself in it. 

Now these facts which my friend spoke of, 
are extraordinary, and deserve a most careful 
study from the advocates of Woman Suffrage. 
It is extraordinary that in a single generation 
such a class of women should arise, and that 
such a change in public feeling and speech 
shouid take place; and it is most extraordina- 
ry that various papers should give to the class 
so profoundly and accurately significant a 
title. I have read nothing, nor have I heard 
anything’in the history of the whole Woman 
Movement, which so startled melike a voice 
right out of the sky, or which was at once so 
conclusive of what great results had already 
been reached, and so prophetic of what is 
yet to come. 

Not to prolong this article too much, I will 
reserve for another, my interpretation of the 
strange phenomenon. Jesse H. Jonns. 

North Abington, Mass. 





MRS. LIVERMORE IN VERMONT. 


Epitrors JournaL:—When I tell you that 
last evening we saw and heard Mrs, Liver- 
more for the first time, you may wonder in 
what benighted portion of the land we live. 
But we are not wholly in darkness, only so un- 





fortunately situated that such occasions are 
very rare. 

In the adjoining town of Randolph there isa 
Lecture Association, and they very wisely 
opened their course with ‘‘What shall we do 
with our Daughters ?’’ There were about four 
hundred persons present; a large audience for 
a small country village. 

Very many of them had never before seen 
a woman in the pulpit or on the platform, and 
considered neither to be her place, so you can 
imagine how thankful I felt that the woman 
was Mrs. Livermore, for with her they could 
find no fault except that she isa woman. She 
is so calm, self-possessed and quiet in her ap- 
pearance, her positions are so judiciously tak- 
en, her assertions so reasonably qualified, her 
illustrations so apt, her arguments so telling, 
and her whole lecture so candid, sensible and 
forcible, that the most prejudiced cannot help 
feeling some conviction of the truth. She 
neither called man a tyrant nor Woman a 
slave—an assertion which instantly arouses 
antagonism, whether true or not; so I think I 
may say that she pleased all, in the best sense 
of that word. 

Thank God for Mary Livermore! and for 
the women like her. For in rising themselves 
they cannot but elevate their sex,and thus 
will give more speedily to earth the queen for 
whom she waits. Mary A. ParKeER. 
Bethel, Vt., Nov. 17, 1874. 





OUR STRONGEST OPPONENTS. 


Epitors Woman’s JouRNAL:—As you are 
aware, our late election has not established 
free Suffrage in Michigan; yet enough has 
been done to develop the fact that there is a 
very large expression in this State in favor of 
this wise and beneficent reform; a sentiment, 
which will grow in strength and increase in 
favor, just in proportion as the influences ar- 
rayed against it are more distinctly seen and 
felt. 

The vote against free Suffrage in the cities 
and towns was very largely due to the influ- 
ence of saloons, dram-shops, brothels and 
bummers, the lewd and the rude, together 
with criminals of every hue, who were so for- 
tunate as to be just outside of State’s Prison 
at the time of voting. 

It was to this large class of voters we were 
indebted, in a great measure, for the defeat of 
free Suffrage in Michigan. 

James LITCHFIELD. 

East Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 16, 1874. 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 

At the Massachusetts general hospi 
the New England hospital for women, 
ton, the training of nurses is going on 





success. 





haps, es . 
education in India. She has visited that dis 


tal, and | tant part of the empire three or four times, 

in Bos- | and has stimulated measures for instructing 

with | native women, as a means of raising the men- 
tal culture of the whole population. 


‘ "sn" , “~“ . . 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 
on 

Sormta Patwer has been recently admitted 
by Bishop Huntingdon as a deaconess in Trins 
ity Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Emrness Witurie, of Prussia, sets the 
Berlin ladies a good example by dusting and 
arranging her own room every morning. 

Mintam Harnis, a Jewish lady, has endeav- 
ored to improve the poor children of the He- 
brew community of Great Britain, with marked 
success. 

Dora D' Istria has received from the muni- 
cipality of Oratino, the rights of citizenship, 
Castelli contemplates shortly following this 
worthy example. 

Mrs. W. A. Duranp, of New Haven, has 
brought suit against the New Haven and 
Northampton Railroad Co. for injuries receiv- 
ed, and seeks to recover 310,000, 

Miss Pearson and Miss McLaveutin have 
each received the War Medal granted by the 
German Emperor to those who served with 
distinction in the Franco-German War. 

Miss Arcu, daughter of Mr. Joseph Arch, 
the champion of the English agricultural lae 
borers, has appeared as a lecturer, with con- 
siderable success, in the English provinces. 

Mrs. Jane G. Swissue cm ‘has invented a 
new style of dress for women, a ‘‘Iygienic 
Suit.”’ She has lectured on the subject and 
has exhibited models which are very good. 








Evizapetu Norman, of Great Britain, has 
patented an improved sewing machine, and 4 
company has been formed to develop the pas 
tent, with a capital of £25,000 in £5 shares, 


Miss Boater, who was charged with cruelty 
to one of Lord Ellenborough’s children, has 
been completely exonerated after a long in- 
quiry by the Wokingham Bench of Magis- 
trates. 

Mrs. Atexanper W. Ranpa.t, widow of 
the late Postmaster-General and ex-Governor 
of Wisconsin, has begun to utilize her talents 
by becoming a public reader. Her husband 
was a goo¢t public speaker. 

Miss Mary Wnarecy, daughter of the late 
Archbishop Whately, having gone to Cairo 
for the benefit of her health, has there occu- 
pied herself in instructing and Christianizing 
poor Mohammedan children. 





Mrs. Grant, who lives in Polk County, 
Oregon, killed two deer recently, in one day, 
and a few days previously,killed a very large, 
fat buck. She has killed eighteen deer since 
she resided on the Luckiamute, and is one of 
the most successful shots in that section of 
the country. 


Susan CoouipGe is the nom de plume of a 
popular young writer. But it has come to be 
a thin disguise, which many newspapers have 
publicly torn off by parading the name of the 
lady as Miss Sarah C. Woolsey. She is a 
niece of ex-President Woolsey, of Yale Col- 
lege. 

Miss Maria S. Rye has crossed the Atlan-+ 
tic fifteen times, and has succeeded in finding 
respectable homes and occupations for twelve 
hundred girls. But this is not all; she hag 
made three voyages to Australia and New 
Zealand, and has there procured situations for 
fifteen hundred female servants. 


Miss Lewin, a benevolent English lady, has 
adopted a plan for assisting governesses to 
emigrate. Since commencing operations, 
twelve years ago, she has found honorable oc- 
cupations in the British colonies for about a 
hundred and seventy governesses, who might 
otherwise have been pining out their lives in 
the home country. 


Miss Annig MacPuerson has crossed the 
Atlantic ten times, taking with her no fewer 
than one thousand eight hundred of the wild 
street-Arabs of the east end of London. These 
she has not only placed in respectable fami- 
lies in Canada, but has established an agency 
there of unpaid co-operators, who watch that 
the children are well taken care of. 


Mrs. Wicutman of Shrewsbury, England, 
has devoted herself to the reformation of fe- 
male ticket-of-leave convicts, and to supply- 
ing them with honest occupations. Miss Wes- 
Ton has been successfully energetic as regards 
sailors on their arrival from abroad, creating 
among them habits of temperance, and pro- 
viding them with respectable boarding-houses, 


Mary CARPENTER offers a brilliant instance 
of well-considered benevolence. Beginning 
with the establishment of a reformatory 
school at Bristol, forty years ago, she may be 
said to have consecrated her life to the work 
of social amelioration. Her labors are, per- 
best known in connection with female 
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[ConTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 


SECOND AFTERNOON SESSION. 


an interesting discussion took place. 
DK. BLLEN FERGUSON, 


of Normal, Ill., said her mind had been very | 


much directed to the subject of the paper just 
read. If we would people the world with 
bright, pure children, we must control the cir- 
cumstances which surround their advent into 
being. 
with a wide spread social evil, and with the de- 
mon of intemperance. ‘The moral and hygienic 
influences surrounding women during the pe- 


riod of gestation were of the utmost impor- | 


tance, and this subject was one in which 
mothers should be educated fully. Upon 
fathers and mothers rested the beavy respon- 
sibility of carrying out laws, by which succeed- 
ing generations would find the work easicr. 
It was a high and holy duty, this regenera- 
tion of the coming race. The coming man 
and woman were to be the production of the 
present man and woman. Cleanse the foun- 
tain, and the stream will be pure. |Applause. | 
THE REY. MRS, SOULE 
said there was a “‘great deal in the breed, 
after all,” asthe old preacher said. There 
were such beings as human thoroughbreds,— 
boys and girls born of perfect mothers and 
fathers. Reform must begin in the cradle. 
She was ashamed when she saw how reckless- 
ly children were brought into the world. How 
many thousands of dollars were spent that we 
might have good calves, colts, pigs, chickens, 
canary birds! [Applause.| The farmer would 
not have poor stock, but he would compel his 
wife to bring into the world a child which was 
not fit to live. [Applause.| Women ouglit to 
form associations and discuss, among other 
things, this important subject of pre-natal in- 
fluences. She was glad to know that young 
vcople were thinking of this matter, and 
falling into it. She wished she could have 
known thirty years ago what she knew now. 
But it was not enough that a child should 
have a good mother; it must havea good 
father. Let fathers also be brought into the 
discussion, to the end that sons might be born 
who would go about doing good. 
THE DRESS DISCUSSION, 

The President said that the crowded state of 
the auditorium suggested the propriety of ex- 
acting an admission fee of twenty-five cents 
Saturday morning when the subject of Dress 
Reform was to be discussed. The matter was 
put to vote, and carried unanimously, that 
twenty-five cents was to be charged. 

Mrs. Crummer, of Galena, protested against 
the exclusion of gentlemen from the room 
when the subject of Dress Reform was under 
discussion. |Applause.]| | There could be no 
Dress Reform unless the gentlemen would ac- 
cept it. 

Another lady expressed the sameidea. She 
wanted every man to buy a suit of reformed 
clothing and take home to his wife. 

Mrs. Livermore said the matter was settled; 
the gentlemen were to be excluded. Mrs. 
Flynt, who was coming from Boston to exhibit 
the new styles, was not willing that gentlemen 
should be present, and that settled it. 

At this announcement there were mingled 
murmurs of disapproval and of satisfaction. 

The above important matter having been 
settled so completely by the President, the 
subject of pre-natal influences was resumed. 

MRS. HOWE 
said she did not believe any human creature 
was born so perfectly that it did not need to 
be bornagain. It was a melancholy fact that 
moral monsters perpetuated themselves. Let 
us adopt a sacred regard for the beings that 
are to come after us, and educate our youth to 
remember that every sin, persistently indulg- 
ed in, does go down to the second and third 
generation. 
MRS, CHURCHILL, 
of Rhode Island, wanted to know how women 
were to bear better children so long as the law 
maintained that their persons were not their 
own? [Slight applause.] This was by no 
means exclusively a woman's question. Wo- 
men often led an evil life, because they were 
born ‘‘mortgaged to the devil.’’ Some of them 
fell by reason of a love of dress, which they 
got from their mothers in infancy. 
DR. BLAKE 

now took the floor, and without asking the 
gentlemen to leave, took up the subject of 
Dress Reform. She said that on just the 
place where the freest movement and circula- 
tion were necessary, women piled the most 
clothing—about the waist. It was aimed to 
make the whole body equally warm—to clothe 
the legs, for she would say legs whenever she 
meant legs. { Applause. | She proposed to 
bee more warmth into the drawers, and she 
xere exhibited a ‘‘Scotch union-garment,” 


At the close of the reading of Dr. Mary Saf- | of New York. 


ford-Blake’s essay on I’re-natal Influences, | 


Mothers in Chicago had to contend | jcrseif capable of carrying out any plan that 


be hindered. 











ported by the Executive Committee as having | 


joined the Congress. 
Miss Minnie Swazey, of Vassar College, then 


| read a paper by 


MES. ELLEN M. SWALLOW, 
Subject: “What Practical 
Science is open to Women ?”’ 

Speaking from experience and observation, 
I must say that I believe no career of practi- 
cal science is closed to Woman because of her 
sex. That she is rarely fitted to enter on them, 
even when she attempts it, is alsotrue. That 
the opportunities for fitting herself are diffi- 
cult to obtain, I freely admit, and will give a 
reason farther on, but when a woman shows 


she has entered upon, I believe she will not 
Too often she is not content 
with this, but expects active helping on be- 
cause she isa woman, She may be, and prob- 
ably will be, laughed at, butif she is not above 
ridicule she is not fittedfor work. Inmy own 
efforts to obtain a scientific education, I have 
met with far more opposition from women 
than men. As soon as the men were satisfied 
that I really meant to devote myself to my 
work as a man does to his, and not to take it 
up as a mere pastime, they gave me the kind- 
est encouragement. I have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the working of several plans for 
aiding women in the study of science, and I 
say with shame and sorrow that it was the wo- 
men themselves that thwarted the design, in 
large measure, by their frivolity. Those who 
were in earnest were in so small a minority 
that the conclusion seemed inevitable. What 
is done for women must be done for each one 
individually, until women, asa class, come up 
to the level of earnestness in their work, What 
we have the most need of is a thousand ear- 
nest women scattered all over the country, 
quietly working in some favorite branch, and 
having perfect faith in the old proverb, 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way,”’ using 
their utmost endeavors to encourage those 
who now are afraid to undertake anything out 
of the usual line of social custom. It is this 
bondage to custom which hinders women from 
taking their places in the work of the world. 

There are innumerable ways in which to 
work for the good of humanity and the ad- 
vancement of the world, but they are not pe- 
cuniarily profitable. There are plenty of 
chances to render one’s self famous, if only one 
did not need to think about the bread and but- 
ter. In physiological and medical science, 
there is a wide field for both microscopical and 
chemical research. Every tissue of the body 
needs to be studied carefully under the mi- 
croscope, and each one would be the work of 
a lifetime. There is very much need of a se- 
ries of chemical tests applied to the secretions 
in health and disease, under the influence of 
medicines, of changes of diet and surround- 
ings. ‘Those that have been made by busy 
physicians are too disconnected, and extend 
over too short a period of time, to give the 
requisite data. 

In botany and vegetablé physiology, fasci- 
nating investigations offer themselves at every 
step. The microscope is in the foreground 
here, and can be made to reveal secrets in- 
numerable. Comparatively few plants have 
been subjected to chemical analysis. Here is 
an open door for many workers. There are 
many difficulties in the analysis, but so much 
the more are the workers needed. Numerous 
phenomena in meterology are waiting for the 
student of astronomy and its fascinations. I 
need not speak in presence of Prof. Mitchell. 
Any one of this class of investigations can be 
carried on by women who have only two or 
three hours‘a day to give to them. The 
knowledge requisite can be acquired by any 
one who has patience and perseverance to 
study. There is no need of any doors to be 
opened for women to obtain this knowledge. 
These observations will be of great benefit to 
science, but will not be likely to ‘tpay’’ the 
observer. 

There are some other departments in which 
there is a chance for a small remuneration. 
Science is proverbially a poor paymaster; it 
is the quasi-scientist who, as arule, makes the 
money. Women can be pharmacists, and can 
be successful and scientific ones. Women of 
strength and nerve can be physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists. 

Photography is suited to Woman’s tastes. 
One of the most skillful photographers in Bos- 
ton is a woman. She copies very large pic- 
tures, which few men are able to do success- 
fully. At the Girls’ High School, Boston, are 
rooms fitted up to teach practical photography 
to such of the advanced class as wish. This 
great step is due to the energy and philanthro- 
py of the teacher of practical chemistry. 
She bought her instruments and took lessons 
of a first-class artist, that she might be able 
to open another ‘‘career’”’ to women, only ask- 
ing the city to fit up the rooms. She is also a 
practical chemist, and is fitting a number of 
girls in her laboratory to be not only teachers 
but workers in the field of chemistry. It must 
not be said that Woman cannot obtain a 
knowledge of chemistry while such an accom- 


consisting of vest and drawers combined, the | plished teacher is ready and willing to impart 


advantages of which she set forth ina pleas- | it to them. 


ant, sprightly way. 
she called a ‘‘chemi-loon,”’ because it com- 
bined a chemise and pantaloons. 
vised women to wear flannel next the skin, 
summer and winter. She showed a third gar- 


A little moral suasion applied to 


She next showed what | the city authorities will doubtless throw open 


the laboratory in the afternoon to those out- 


She ad. | side of the school so soon as a sufficient num- 
| ber wish it, of those who mean to put the 


knowledge to a practical use. Meantime there 


ment of gray flannel, reaching from the shoul- | are being trained up in this laboratory a score 
der to the ankle, to take the place of flannel | of girls who will go out into the world with a 


skirts, which she characterized as a cheat 
and a delusion. 


dress, to reach down to the ankles. 


Next she showed a pair of 
overalls, made of the same material as the 
One or 


strong desire to work, and they will work and 
find more places open than they can fill. 

Now a word as to the reasons why the op- 
portunities for women to fit themselves are not 


two other new-fangled specimens of under- | everywhere easy to obtain. 


wear, impossible for the ordinary male re- 
porter to fitly describe, were also shown, and 
She concluded 
by saying that just so soon as women could 
get into a better style of dress, just so soon 
they would have added health and strength 
At the close of her remarks, 


their qualities duly set forth. 


for better work. 
Dr. Blake was loudly applauded. 


The Congress took a recess until 7 1-2 


o’clock. 
SECOND EVENING SESSION. 


The Congress was promptly called to order. 
The first order of business was the reading 
of a paper from Dr. Enslin, of Orange, N. J., 
by Miss Patridge, of Orange, N. J., on ‘*Wo- 


men as Dentists.” 


Mrs. Howe spoke upon the substance of the 
paper, setting forth the obstacles in the way 


of women becoming dentists. 


The Secretary then read a list of ladies re- | 


| 





Firs'—Because women seem to want to go 
in a body, the incapable and weak with the 
capable and strong, and if all, without discrim- 
ination, cannot go in, there is a cry of injus- 
tice. Does not our army choose its soldiers ? 
A battle must not be lost because of weak 

;men. The law of ‘natural selection” must 
| hold here at present. Women must go as in- 
| dividuals with proof of strength and ability, 
| and with perseverance and determination to 
| 
' 
| 


bear all the trials and discomforts they will be 

sure to meet. I have yet to learn of one who 

failed when making the attempt under these 
| circumstances. 

Second—The great bar to Woman’s entering 
upon any scientific career is her lack of physi- 
| cal strength. This need not, and ought not, 
to be so, but it is true. 1 have been astonish- 


| ed and shocked at the small number of wo- 


men, who have attended the free classes in 
chemistry in Boston, who could stand at their 
desks for the two-hours’ lesson twice a week, 
without serious injury. 


i 
| 





| 





Several of the most | 


intelligent have been obliged to give up their 
lessons on that account. 

With this fact before their eyes year after 
year, it is not to be wondered at that the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology hesitates to 
put an unselected class of girls for a number 
of hours daily into the laboratories where 
chairs are unknown for the students, and where 
there is not an inch of room for them if it was 
suitable to have them. The first step to be 
taken is to raise the standard of physical 
strength; the rest will follow without difficul- 
ty. The age at which this should be done is 
excellently discussed in the Popular Science 
Monthly for July, in an article on **The Gene- 
sisof Woman.” It is there clearly shown 


that a great mistake has been made by medi- | 


cal men in directing attention to the age of 
puberty as the critical period of Woman’s de- 
velopment, and that it is in the early years of 
childhood that the foundation of health is laid. 
The author says: “Let healthy evolution be 
the natural outcome of a healthy childhood, 
and the functions will obey its law of periodi- 
city year by year, and all this time the young 
woman isas able to sustain uninterrupted phys- 
ical and intellectual work as the young man. 
I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
at puberty or at any other period of Woman’s 
life, the laws of health may be violated with 
impunity, but that a law of health is no more 
binding upon the young woman than upon the 
young man; that really there is nosuch thing 
as one law for women and another for men. 
But the law of the woman is not the law of 
the child. The woman must follow those laws 
of health which keep her healthy; the child 
must be trained to obey those which will in- 
sure health in the woman. My aim has been 
to fix, if possible, the actual value of the pu- 
beric age of Woman as a crisis, so that there 
may be no fictitious bar to her progress to ei- 
ther a higher education, or to her training for 
any of the skilled labors suited to her strength. 

The sentiments here expressed have the 
hearty endorsement of the women who are 
students of science in Boston. 


Mrs. Dr. Ferguson, of the Champaign Uni- 
versity, then addressed the Congress, setting 
forth the advantages of that institution for the 
education of women in the arts and sciences. 


MISS MURTFELDT. 

Miss Swazey followed in a paper from Miss 
Murtfeldt, of St. Louis, on ‘The Value of 
Natural Sciences for the Education of Wo- 
men,” 

Time was when the naturalist was regarded 
asa human anomaly. His tastes were the 
most incomprehensible of vagaries, and his 
curious examinations of stones and flowers, of 
birds, beasts, and insects, awakened in his 
associates the suspicion thata mind delight- 
ing in such trivialities must be slightly unbal- 
anced. 

The day for such misapprehension has gone 
by. Very many of the ablest minds of the 
present generation are exploring, with ever in- 
creasing enthusiasm, these once contemned 
fields of research, and seeking, in the facts of 
physical science, the solution of questions 
which ages of metaphysical speculation has 
served only to obscure. 

In the light of these philosophical investi- 
gations the forms and phenomena of Nature 
have assumed a new significance. Even the 
lowly lichen and the microscopic animalcule 
are made to contribute to the solution of the 
mighty problem of existence. 

There is no longer any question as to the 
dignity of such studies as these. Their ulti- 
mate objects and their importance are at 
least gaining popular recognition and popular 
favor. The geologist, the botanist, the zo- 
ologist, once looked upon askance, are com- 
ing to be regarded as in the van of the army 
of progress. 

This change in public opinion is destined to 
mark an important era in the history of edu- 
cation. 

Heretofore all teaching has been more or 

less subjective in its tendency, the central 
idea of every system being that “the (only) 
proper study of mankind is man.’’ But this 
theory is being gradually undermined by the 
aggressions of material science. Many of 
the most thoughtful minds of the age have 
reached the conclusion that to devote the 
mind exclusively to the study of human 
achievements, human dreams, and human 
destiny, is but moving around in a circle; and 
that only by the aid of a more extended 
knowledge of the lower forms of life can man 
hope to unravel the intricacies of his own be- 
ing. 
‘This acquaintance with material nature in- 
volves a culture of the perceptive faculties, 
which have heretofore been culpably neglect- 
ed in the plans for mental development. The 
habit of intelligent observation, although of 
inestimable value to the possessor, is acquired 
but rarely. The majority of well educated 
people—according to the usual acceptation of 
the term—would fail, if required to give ac. 
curate descriptions of many of the common 
material objects by which they have been all 
their lives surrounded, for the simple reason 
that they have never been taught to fit terms 
to forms and properties. The more progres- 
sive of our public educators are beginning to 
realize this defect in the prevailing systems of 
school-training, and are making the effort to 
overcome it by the introduction of ‘object 
lessons” into the primary schools. This is a 
step in the right direction, and is already 
leading both teachers and pupils to the con- 
sideration of those most delightful of ‘‘object 
lessons,” provided, in infinite variety of form 
and color, in the boundless museum of Na- 
ture. 

But my theme limits me to the considera- 
tion of the benefits which Woman might de- 
rive from a more experimental acquaintance 
with the natural sciences. 

Science has never seemed to have great at- 
tractions for Woman. With a profound re- 
spect for the grandeur of the results, it would 
seem that she has but a small degree of inter- 
est in the details. How elseshall we account 
for the fact that the names of women are so 
“few and far between”’ in the lists of the in- 
vestigators of material nature? 

While I would by no means failin giving 
due honor tothe few women who have won 
distinction by their devotion to scientific pur- 
suits, the factcannot be disputed that their 
number bears but a small proportion to the 
number of women who have borne off the 
honors in other fields of learning. 

The various branches of natural history are 
as accessible to Woman as to man, and would 
seem to be even more adapted to her tastes, 
and yet we have no lady botanists of emi- 
nence, no geologists, no zoologists, whose 


! names we would dare mention in comparison 
| with Darwin, Huxley, and Agassiz, while in 
the mechanical sciences Woman is still farther 
behind. Is there any inherent and insurmount- 
| able reason for this apparent distaste for ex- 
| perimental science? 

Is it to be accounted for upon the supposi- 
| tion that Woman’s more ideal and subjective 
nature is repelled by the definiteless and im- 
personality of physical facts? 
| I, for one, am not willing to admit this. 
| Education may be at fault, inherited ideas of 
| fitness may be at fault, but by no lack or pe- 
| culiarity in her mental constifution is Woman 
| prohibited from reaping both pleasure and 
renown in the various fields of natural sci- 
ence. 

Education is at fault in so far as, in the case 
of girls especially, an abject dependence upon 
**text books’? and “‘authori y”’ is inculcated. 
Very seldom is an appeal made to personal in- 
vestigation, and an original opinion upon the 
subject required. And however well such a 
course of mental training may answer for 
mathematics, classics, metaphysics, and _his- 
tory, it will always fail when applied to the 
study of Nature. A satisfactory knowledge 
of the forms that exist in Nature can only be 
gained by a familiar acquaintance with the 
objects themselves. And why should we study 
botany from books, with field and forest, hill 
and dell written all over with lessons of color, 
form, and fragrance? Why should we seek 
to extract from the Greek and Latin terminol- 
ogy of musty tomes an idea of the feathered 
tribes that build their homes and rear their 
young and give their matin and vesper con- 
certs in the trees before our windows? Or 
why should we find our credulity taxed by 
the transcribed histories of the wonderful met- 
amorphoses and instincts of insects, when a 
few hours spent in observing their liliputian 
enterprises will verify the account, or put us 
in possession of new facts equally wonderful ? 

These are the departments of study to which 
I would attract the attention of women, and 
which, from some misapprehension, they have 
been too prone to neglect. 

The majority of girls, upon leaving the 
schoolroom (unless they re-enter it as teach- 
ers) close their school books forever, divest 
their minds of any mental predelictions they 
may have acquired, and proceed to let the 
gains of so many of their most receptive years 
slip, one by one, from their memory, until “I 
studied it at school, but have forgotten all 
about it,’”’ is the sum of the information that 
they have to impart upon most subjects, out- 
side of their own personalinterests. Present- 
ly we hear them complaining that they cannot 
remember names, nor the dates of household 
events, and that what they read passes out of 
their minds so soon that they can hardly trust 
themselves to express an opinion upon, or 
quote an idea from, even the most interesting 
novel. 

Now, it is not surprising that most women 
feel but little ambition to pursue mathemati- 
cal, classical, or metaphysical studies in con 
nection with the inevitable cares and duties 
of mature life. These studies require too great 
an outlay of mental energy. What a woman 
needs under these circumstances is to have 
her attention arrested and her thoughts en- 
gaged without any conscious effort uf the will. 
This is pre-eminently the office of the various 
branches of Natural History. A taste for any 
one of these once permanently implanted in 
the mind, never fails to furnish a resource 
for continued mental growth. New develop- 
ments are continually presented to the eye, 
the ear, and the senses generally. The in- 
vestigation of one fact leads to the discovery 
of another, and the student, almost uncon- 
sciously, compares, analyzes, and classifies 
these facts, and in so doing, perception, rea- 
son, and memory are kept in activity, and are 
ever ready to answer to the demands that may 
be made upon them from whatever direction. 

If women could but realize the relief and sol- 
ace from thenarrowing cares and wearisome 
duties of everyday life that is to be found in in- 
telligent communion with Nature, many more 
would hasten toavail themselves of it. There 
are others who, debarred by circumstances 
from the engrossing duties of wives and moth- 
ers, not dependent upon their own exertions 
for the requisites of life, suffer themselves to 
drift into a melancholy introversion that often 
terminates in insanity or confirmed invalidism, 
and all for the lack of some subject that would 
rescue them from the consideration of self— 
something that would attract their senses and 
engage the faculties of their minds with the 
promise of new truth or beauty as a reward. 
As a botanist or zoologist, a woman so circum- 
stanced could lose, for the time, at least, her 
griefs and disappointments in the search for 
and classification of new specimens, and in 
an involuntary enjoyment of the joys of lesser 
beings. 

Nor is the incentive to ambition lacking in 
the pursuits under consideration. The field 
is extensive and but partially explored. Why 
may not Woman’s hand gather some of the 
golden fruits of knowledge that await the pa- 
tient investigator? Observation and experi- 
ment are the appointed means, and these are 
equally open to Woman as to man. A thou- 
sand problems are as yet unsolved; a thousand 
theories yet unverified, and surely Woman 
should share with man inthe search for the 
required facts and share in the laurels that will 
crown the successful. 

I have not been able, in the space allotted 
me, to set forth a moiety of the advantages 
which women would derive from a closer and 
more experimental acquaintance with the va- 
rious departments of Natural Science. Nature 
in her grander aspects and bolder forms ap- 
peals to allrefined minds, but to the naturalist 
alone does she reveal the beauty of the pro- 
cesses by which these effects are wrought. 
Then who would not wish to obtain this in- 
sight? Who would be deterred from the in- 
vestigation of these subjects because of the 
false assertion that Science destroys the poe- 
try of Nature, and gives us hard facts in the 
place of sweet illusions. I would assure the 
distrustful that the facts are full compensation. 

What is the stone in your pathway to the il- 
literate day-laborer who flings it aside, yet to 
in it tells the story of primeval flood or fire ¢ 

hat interest has the inconspicuous plumage 
of the bird that rocks himself on yonder 
bough for the ordinary passer-by, but in it 
you can see a most admirable adaptation to 
habit or surroundings. To youis unfolded 
the significance of the insect’s hum and the 
value in the scale of being of the most wisight- 
ly weed that you root out from your garden 
bed. Verily, who shall say there is no room 
for poetry in that science which finds its prob- 


-elle, containing chemise, corset-cover, 


el 





arguments expressed in the sweet syllables of 
flowers. 


At the conclusion of an address, the Con. 
gress adjourned until this morning at ten 
o’clock, when the dress reform question will 
be presented, to ladies only, illustrated by sam- 
ples of ladies’ garments. Mrs. Flynt, of Bos- 
ton, the great dress reformer, will be present. 

THIRD MORNING SESSION. 


That the question of Dress Reform is one 
that is seriously agitating the whole commy- 
nity was proven by the attendance at the 
Methodist Church yesterday morning. Suffer- 
ing Chicago, bemoaning her wretched side. 
walks that send all the fair sex that have oc. 
casion to walk even a square or two, home 
again with their trailing garments torn to 
shreds, making the most saintly woman lose 
her chance of heaven as she lifts her train and 
gazes mournfully at it, was on hand to know 
how she could be benefited. 

After some effort to resolve the meeting into 
order, Mrs. Livermore introduced Mrs. Flynt, 
from Boston. That lady’s name is too well 
known to the public to require any special 
mention. She first showed the ladies 

A CHILD'S UNDERGARMENT 
intended for either boy or girl. This was made 
of clastic material, and may be of any woven 
goods, whether cotton, woolen, or silk, but it 
must be elastic. The material is that which 
is generally known as ladies and gentlemen’s 
underwear. That specially used on this occa- 
sion was of A. ‘I. Stewart's importation, with 
improvements patented by Mrs. Flynt, she 
trusting to the honor of all present not to in- 
fringe upon her rights. The child’s garment 
was the ordinary undershirt used either for 
boys or girls. It, however, was so improved 
upon as to make of it an entirely new affair. 
It had facings of muslin on the front or back, 
and buttons and button-holes to fasten it all 
the way down. Then other straps of strong 
cotton tape were applied, passing over the 
shoulder and down each side to the front, and 
back to the bottom. Another tape band in the 
center of the front for boys, and the back for 
girls, was also added. These were used as sup- 
ports for allthe garments, making the shoul- 
ders, as they should be, the points of support. 
A series of buttonholes in these bands served 
to hold the under drawers. 

Next the stockings, supported by elastic 
bands crossed in the center, and fastening on 
two buttons at the waist and two on the stock- 
ing, were applied. The outer drawers were 
next added, which fastened on another row of 
buttons, making these three portions of a 
child's attire entirely dependent upon the un- 
dershirt. The unelastic material applied 
to the elastic gave firmness and prevented 
any slipping or displacement of the garments. 
They could be removed without separating 
them, or could all be taken apart, or changed 
without trouble. A series of loops which 
could be extended was provided so that the 
garments could be made to fit a growing child 
as long as they would last. The buttons on 
these bands are applied sufficiently below the 
waist to permit of the lower under-garments 
being changed without removing the upper. 
The outer-drawers were closed and fastened at 
the side. Mrs. Flynt claimed that the easy ad- 
justment or removal of these garments would 
add fifteen minutes each day to achild’s play- 
time. These could be made high or low-neck- 
ed, long or short-sleeved, as the wearer pleas- 
ed. 

Here followed a little desultory discussion 
regarding red flannel. Some of the ladies 
in the audience could not seem to under- 
stand that these articles were merely models 
made in bright colors in order to show them 
more readily, and betrayed their celestial ori- 
gin—angels every one of them—by supposing 
they must have an exact copy, even to the 
patches, if they had any. The discussion 
was decidedly out of order, regarding the pe- 
culiarities of red flannel, as to whether it did 
or did not produce rheumatism. Another wish- 
ed to know with what the thick material was 
to be replaced in summer, and was assured 
that there was a gossamer article equally elas- 
tic, and answering the same purpose in warm 
weather, and the unelastic material could be 
applied to it in the same way. The skirts were 
to be applied to a waist in a similar manner, 
so that no pressure or strain should come upod 
any part of the child’s body. 

Next were shown 

LADIES’ GARMENTS 

similar in construction, to which the same 
principle was applied, and it must be admitted 
that they were most comfortable and encour- 
aging to look at. The first band on these was 
applied four inches below the waist, so as to 
fasten the under drawers to. These button 
through from the under side, the same as the 
children’s, and are made with a very op 
band, so as to admit of a perfect raising ° 
the arms. Another inch-wide band below this, 
passing ina curved line around the front, gave 
what nearly every woman would be the better 
for, and what all dilapidated women require, 
a support to the lower pom of the body; 
answering the purpose of an abdominal sup- 
porter. é 
Next the stockings, supported by ~ 
elastic bands fastened to a strap buttone > 
the waist, are added. Another band and - 
tons support the outer drawers, and the wae, 
like those for children, are so arranged as 4 
be easily changed without removing the ol 
garments. The undershirt, however, to W pa 
these were fastened had been fitted at er 
shoulders neatly as a dress, and had been CU 
so as to properly adjust itself at the neck. — 
gore inserted under the arm made the shoes 4 
fit perfectly. These garments were also ot 
so that no band should overlap another, : - 
removing the inconvenience ladies — 
have felt from the multiplicity of bin Ing 
around their waists. 
Next was displayed 

THE COMING UNDERDRESS. 


This was a garment something like a Gabri- 


under- 
skirt, undersleeves, habit shirt, and baste” 
supporter. In explaining the use of this Oe 
ment, Mrs. Flynt was led to speak of how § 








lems painted on the butterfly’s wing, and its 
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ments for ladies. 
ai and found the 


She had a dress wash- 
arm-hole inqenvenenty 
ing such pain as to prevent her 
— ree + senile with any comfort. 
Taking it off she measured it by another dress 
which the arm-hole was perfectly easy, and 
Sound the difference so trifling ode led to 
think about other inconveniences W 1ic — 
undergo and suffer from. This — rea y in 
answer to anenquiry from some lac in to — 
the corset was to be worn. Mrs. 1 —_ = 
that she did not recognize corsets; that = 
would have nothing to do with corsets; that 
after the discovery that so trifling a rg 
ina sleeve could occasion so much pain, she 
felt certain that 
THE CORSETS 
must be infinitely more hurtful. To thjnk 
was to resolve with the fashionable dressma- 
ker of Boston. Next day her corsets were 
dispensed with, and she received her custom- 
ers in a skirt and undervest. All that day she 
fancied that she was not dressed and made 
sundry visits to the mirror to assure herself 
that she was decently clad to appear before 
eople. The second day she felt as if she had 
jost every friend she had in the world. The 
third day the gloom increased. The fourth 
the clouds commenced breaking; the fifth the 
sun shone in fitful gleams; the sixth there 
was a bright unclouded sky, and she was her- 
self again in perfect health. She weighed 
200 pounds; since she had left off corsets she 
could run up three flights of stairs, mount a 
step-ladder like a child, and was a thoroughly 
healthy, agile, active woman, even a preced- 
ing inflammatory rheumatism having been 
wholly overcome. 

Mrs. Livermore here suggested that any 
short, fat women were much annoyed by a 
puffiness below the waist-line, which was not 
only ungraceful, but troublesome. 

Mrs. Flynt attributed it all to corsets and 
the ordinary style of dressing, and proved 
how in her easy-fitting dress she could sit 
down without drawing a wrap around her to 
conceal her form, and did not require bunch- 
ing overskirts for a similar purpose. She said 
she had been asked by her customers: ‘But, 
Mrs. Flynt, what becomes of the lines of 
beauty ?”’ and then she described how every 
fashionable woman liked to go in at the waist 
line, and puff out above and below it. She 
said she told these people that when women 
were tortured by their clothes she considered 
that all lines of beauty were gone. Then, 

amid much applause, she walked briskly up 
and down the platform to show how active 
she was with her 200 pounds of weight and how 
easily all her garments fitted. Therefore, she 
would have nothing to do with corsets. 

Hereupon Mrs. Livermore arose, and said 
she wished to ask Mrs. Flynt what she was 
to do when, after an enormous strain upon her 
system, she had to come upon the platform 
with an all-gone feeling. There is not a wo- 
man living who does not know what that is. 
She was forced to assume corsets sometimes 
asaremedial agent. She could notrest with 
her work to do, and she could not stand with- 
= this extraneous support. She seemed to 
lave 

NO STRENGTH AT ALL. 

Some lady suggested a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake. Mrs. Livermore replied that 
after fainting four times upon the platform 
one day, her —— ~~ —— must take 
wine and egg. She did so. he first hour 
she felt very high and lofty. She could not 
talk fast or fluently enough. Everything was 
at a very exalted altitude. At the end of 
that time the reaction came, and she not only 
wanted to die, but considered suicide a Chris- 
tian duty. Corsets seemed to be her only 
help for the all-gone feeling. 

Mrs. Flynt said that a little warm milk and 
water sweetened was her tonic, and she talked 
allday on that stimulant, from eight in the 
morning till six at night. 

Then Mrs. Dr. Blake arose (she whose 
shadow it is said the suffering soldiers used to 
kiss, and called her the Cairo angel), and said 
that when such times came it was Nature’s de- 
mand for rest for an overtaxed system. It 
might be necessary to prop a falling wall, but 
safety demanded that as speedily as possible 
the props should be removed, and the wall re- 
built or repaired, and it was so with the corsets. 
They seemed to sustain the failing system, 
but each time they were applied, even as a 
Temedial agent, they weakened the muscles, 
and made it more difficult to repair the failing 
strength. Nature’s protests must be attended 
to, or the one who failed to heed her warnings 
must suffer for his folly or necessity. There- 
fore one should mend the wall, not prop it. 
a nos pile =~ wrong upon another wrong, 

ier conclusion. 

Next followed 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE GARMENT 


which caused this discussion, to the waist of 
which the skirts might be attached, a collar to 
the neck, cuffs or ruffles to the sleeves, and, 
behold, with a single effort it could all be 
dropped without the least trouble. Its use in 
far taveling at night, where the arrangements 
or disrobing were so awkward and cramped, 
were beautifully illustrated. 
he last and outer garment, the crowning 
0 of the whole, was now shown. This 
could eitherbe made in one piece like a water- 
= Cloak, or with skirt and sacque or skirt 
in b pe Its peculiarity lay in the fact that 
= pr 1 styles it had a lining of inodorous rub- 
be A oth, a fabric of Scotch gingham with a 
ik eT Coating applied. This was light as 
are. and was attached to the bottom of the 
: 8s. One steps into this and fastens the 
t aterproof lining beneath all the skirts, next 
ra Tawers. Then the outer covering, which 
on, be of any fabric, and as elaborately 
or gt as fashion demands, is fastened out- 
ide, Over the dress and skirts, thus thorough- 
reporting them in any weather. It is more 
. si bly made of waterproof cloth, and used 
. 4 covering for the skirts and dress. It has 
the neat appearance of a dress, and leaves 
py Wearer when she reaches her destination, 
ae how inclement the weather, or how 
sondivi = roads, in a perfectly dry, clean 
With heavy sol tes 
inin y soles, cork inner soles, waterproof 
8, and buttoning above the calf of the 
ont completed this attire. One must not for- 
+ legen the eight pockets in the outer 
eae two large ones for heavy impedi- 
chief” . third for veil, gloves and handker- 
lets - ourth for purse, a fifth for glasses, a 
‘ for watch, a seventh for railway tickets, 


= one for loose change. A capacious hood 
the ering the entire hat made it perfect, and 
woman of the present was attired in a 





nanner that the other sex, who have always } 


had a surplus of all the comforts, might have 

nvied, while the man who should have such 
a woman for a traveling companion, would 
think the millennium had arrived indeed. 

Here a motion was made to have Mrs. Flynt 

REPEAT THE LECTURE 
and exhibition of garments, and admit gentle- 
men. It met with some discussion. A lady 
suggested that it should be modified, and that 
no man should be admitted unless accompan- 
ed by alady. This met with objection, as 
some men might not have a wife to bring, and 
that seemed to be the class which they 
wished and ought to reach—men personally 
interested in the health of women and children. 

Mrs. Livermore said that need not be made 
a difficulty of. Any man could invite some 
woman, and he might perhaps have a mother, 
sister, niece, cousin, or friend who would ac- 
company him. It was finally almost unani- 
mously voted that on Monday at 10.30 a. M., 
the lecture should be repeated, and gentlemen 
accompanied by ladies admitted on payment 
of fifty cents, as Mrs. Livermore decided the 
gentleman must pay both for himself and the 
lady who should accompany him. 

Here a protest was entered against so doing, 
as the parties considered it immodest to dis- 
play ladies’ clothing to gentlemen. Mrs. Liver- 
more rose to say that she had received such a 
protest, but that after voting as unanimous- 
ly as they had dene, they ought no long- 
er to entertain it. She thought a great 
deal of so-called modesty was simply rank 
immodesty. The original vote was carried. 

Dr. Blake was elected to preside at Mon- 
day’s meeting, when the lecture will be re- 
peated, and gentlemen admitted, whereupon 
the meeting adjourned until two Pp. m. 


A remark may be made concerning these 
garments. ‘They meet the requirements of all 
women; they do not shock any prejudice, are 
notin the slightest degree epicene, but com- 
bine comfort and elegance, are perfectly fem- 
inine, may be adjusted to the requirements of 
fashion in a sufficient degree to please any one 
not ultrain her demands, and are therefore 
worthy the attention of all thinking men and 
women. It may also be said that, while young 
men are permitted to sell ladies’ underwear, 
and make any flippant remark they choose 
about it, itis rather hypercritical to prohibit 
men who are really interested in women’s wel- 
fare from seeing for themselves how they are 
working for it. 

Notwithstanding the undeniable ability and 
ingenuity displayed by Mrs. Flynt, in the in- 
vention and introduction of improved articles 
of Woman’s dress, an evident jealousy of her 
attempt to patent these improvements was 
manifested. Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, who is 
born to protest alike against friends and foes, 
addressed the following letter to the Chicago 
Tribune, which appeared next day in connec- 
tion with the proceedings of the third morn- 
ing session. 


MRS. FLYNT’S DRESS-EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of The Chicago Tribune: 

Sik.—There was great disappointment among the 
ladies who attended the Woman’s Congress this morn- 
ing, on hearing that the garments exhibited by Mrs. 
Flynt were patented, and very expensive. Let me 
say to them that there are improvements in dress 
which are not open to this objection, and that, by re- 
quest of a number of my friends, I propose to show 
the ladies of Chicago how they can dress themselves 
and children healthfully, at less than the present 
outlay. The garment I have been wearing for years, 
and call a “Gotin,”’ is, I think, far superior to the un- 
derwear invented and patented by Mrs. Flynt; and 
the invention is free toall. If any of my afflicted 
sisters will do me the favor to make an effort toward 
a healthful costume, and so give me bright faces to 
look upon, I shall be largely repaid for a good deal 
of labor in aiding them. t thank Mrs. Flynt, and 
the Congress, for developing the latent discontent of 
women with their present miserable, death-dealing 
style of dress; and I admire her business-tact in 
making her invention conduce to her own profit. 
There are thousands of women who will follow the 
lead of a fashionable dressmaker, acting as an agent 
for A. T. Stewart, who would not take one step by 
direction of a arene. not even to save their own 
lives. These will find employment, for a season, in 
trying Mrs. Flynt’s garments, which must be super- 
seded by something better; but just now they are a 
step in the right direction, and, for them, I am de- 
voutly thankful. The ground of her patent—i. e.’ 
“applying inelastic to elastic material’’—appears to 
me absurd, since every one who runs a tape on the 
heel of a stocking, or bastes a muslin stay across 
the shoulder of a knit shirt, applies an inelastic to an 
elastic material, for the same purpose that Mrs. Flynt 
sews common tape on to knit undergarments as the 
basis for button-holes. Moreover she has been nig- 
gardly of her inelastic material; for, as there is none 
across the shoulders, and the weight of outside drap- 
ery is to be thrown upon tapes running up and down 
over the point of the shoulder, the elastic garment 
must spread, and bring the weight down upon the 
arms, thus continuing the present trussed-fowl dif_i- 
culty. Thereis no pepe support for clothing, 
but the firm lines of the shoulder, between the upper 
joint of the arm and the neck; and the principal 
fault of Mrs. Flynt’s garment is, that it proposes to 
support the clothing on the point of the shoulder, 
right across the joint; and that the inelastic material 
will give or stretch so as to throw the weight on the 
arms and hold them down. The reason she gives 
for this is, that the garment may be cut so as to be 
worn with a low-necked dress. Now, there can be 
no genuine dress-reform with low-necked dresses; 
and all attempts to support clothing on the shoulder 
and leave them bare, must be failures until two and 
two cease to be four. Mrs. Flynt throws up her own 
arms to show that the joint is free; but we must not 
forget that she is a capital saleswoman, exhibiting 
her goods; and that her assertions do not change the 
laws of er. Another deficiency in her underwear 
is, that it does not dispose of the present trouble of 
doubling peerpente over the lower part of the body. 
Still another is the multiplying of button-holes; and 
altogether it seems to me to uite inferior to the 
plans shown by Mrs. Dr. Safford-Blake, who has no 
— and is simply working to make the world 

tter than she found it. 

JANE GRAY SWISSHELM. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Woman’s Congress, in the afternoon, 
opened its doors again to the public without 
distinction of sex or condition. The building 
was densely packed, many being unable to 
find standing room. 

The regular order of the session was taken 
up, which was the reading of the following 
paper, by Miss Minnie Swazey, on 
“HOW CAN WOMEN BEST OPPOSE INTEMPER- 

5 ANCE.”’ 

This question was probably intended by 
the framer to apply mainly to practical pro- 
jects, and it suggests—even if it were not sug- 
gested by—what is called the Woman’s Cru- 
sade. It has the disadvantage of propound- 
ing a general problem capable of several spe- 
cific and — solutions, which are to 
be determined by circumstances of time and 
of place, and modified by differences of indi- 
vidual qualification. It is only just, before 
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we can enter into a practical consideration of | gence is not worth having, who are themselves 


the matter, to assert the right and duty of 


Woman to combat this form of evil in all ways | 


which have a reasonable prospect of success. 

There is, first, 

THE GENERAL MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
which she shares with man, and the duty of 
working for the happiness and progress of her 
fellow-creatures—a responsibility which can- 
not be avoided without the palsying retribu- 
tion of confirmed selfishness. This brings 
with it its own punishment. The happiness 
which it promises never comes. The success 
which it achieves is always qualified by dis- 
content. The sweetest cup of inordinate grat- 
ification which it may drain has a bitter drop 
of disappointment atthe bottom. Morally we 
are so constituted that we keep only what we 
cheerfully give. The practical temperance 
man who has had the largest experience will 
tell you that there is no safety for the 
reformed drunkard except in working to re- 
form others—that he is in danger of relapse 
the moment he ceases to labor in the cause. 
A woman may not be in so much danger of 
this particular excess, but there is an inebri- 
ety of the soul which may enslave her, should 
she abandon herself to a lite of self-gratifica- 
tion, of indifference and of sensuous indolence. 
This it is which makes work for the sake of 
others necessary for her own. 

THERE ARE OTHER DANGERS 
which should arouse her, so well known that 
they hardly need mention. Why should we 
rehearse the old, old story of blasted domestic 
happiness, of pinching penury, of cruel disap- 
pointment, of shattered hopes, of the husband 
daily sinking into a deeper slough of degrada- 
tion, of the children cowering under the un- 
timely darkness which has fallen upon the 
morning of their young lives? The bitter 
truth has been told until through iteration it 
has almost become tedious. It has been sung 
in pathetic verse; it has been wailed upon the 
platforms; it has been wildly shouted in the 
streets, and it has been heard in the stifled sobs 
of the broken-hearted wife and mother years 
ago. Mr. Whittiersaid, in writing of slavery: 
‘*When Woman’s heart is breaking, 
Shall Woman’s voice be still ?”’ 

The question has the same moral pertinence 
when asked in relation to the evils of intem- 
perance. There is no wrong which more 
thoroughly, completely, cruelly interferes 
with a woman’s happiness, which more re- 
morselessly strikes her to the heart, which 
more surely darkens and shortens her days. 
This is simply matter of fact. 

Naturally enough then comes the question, 
How can Woman best oppose intemperance ? 
We answer: By having her place in the war 
between temperance and intemperance thor- 
oughly defined and understood. 

WOMEN TRIFLE IN THIS MATTER, 

which to them is life or death, with a frivol- 
ity little short of madness or fatuity. No 
doubt they exercise an enormous influence, 
but how often is it exerted in the right way ? 
For the sake of illustration, consider a bril- 
liant and beautiful woman, admired for her 
manners, her taste, her hospitality and the 
graceful gaiety of her conversation, a woman 
who naturally calls about her men of corre- 
sponding qualities easily guided by her wishes, 
seriously respecting her opinions, and for a 
hundred reasons unwilling to do anything to 
offend her. Her admirers are of the very class 
most easily betrayed into the excesses of 
drink. They are men of sensuous tempera- 
ment, of kindly natures, of brilliant intellect, 
and of fastidious tastes—lovers of pleasure, 
both intellectual and physical, yet gentlemen 
in grain and incapable as yet of coarse action 
or brutal self-indulgence. 

Suppose a woman of the class I have men- 
tioned, in Washington for instance, during the 
Congress season, resolutely excluding wine 
from her house, not offering it at dinner or at 
supper, and not doing this in any shame-faced 
way, but always as if it were an omission to 
be proud of ? Suppose her saying to states- 
men and to wits: ‘‘No! you will find no wine 
here! All else I give you—viands the best I 
can command—rational and gracious conver- 
sation—music such as you may love to listen 
to, and the dance, if you care to engage in it. 
I have made my walls bright with flowers, and 
with pictures. I have summoned for your 
entertainment the wisest men, and the most 
agreeable women of my circle; but I have 
not taken it for granted that you will need 
the stimulus of wine. You will find that in 
your club-room and your bar-room—here to- 
— let us be sweet, and cleanly and ration- 
al! 


Imagine a queen of society saying this or 
something like it even to the President of the 
United States—saying it not ascetically, not 
with any professional twang, but with cheer- 
ful and elegant earnestness! How the sturdi- 
est tippler of them all would respect her! 
How Senators, and Representatives, and Gen- 
erals would bow before the majesty of her 
moral courage! Ido not say that all her 
great guests would make haste to sign the 
pledge,—that isn’t the point; but it is safe to 
say that she would set all of them to thinking 
soberly who were capable of thinking at all. 

Well, all women, thank God, are not Wash- 
ington leaders of fashion any more than all 
men—for which we may also give hearty 
thanks—are members of Congress; but what 
limit would there be to the moral effect, if re- 
spectable women throughout the land let all 
the respectable men in it know that 
WINE DRINKING IN THEIR OPINION IS UNWISE, 
dangerous, selfish and immoral? ‘That the 
use of alcoholic stimulants is wrong as a mat- 
ter of example, even if the user be in no dan- 
ger of excess, as in almost every instance he 
will be? That in their homes, to which all 
sober friends are welcome, alcohol in no form 
is ever offered or provided ? That in the pub- 
lic business of the temperance reformation 
they feel a warm personal interest? That, 
other things being equal, they entertain the 
highest regard for the man determined to 
abstain and keeping his resolution? Iam not 
unmindful that there is already a great deal of 
this influence exerted, but there is opportu- 
nity for a great deal more. Happy in all 
ways is the household in which temperance is 
taken for granted,—on which strong sons are 
growing up under the proud eyes of loving 
mothers, with a hatred of the poison which 
demoralizes, and degrades, and destroys; in 
which pure and earnest daughters are bloom- 
ing into rounded and perfect womanhood, 
with a still intensifying distrust of those who 
tamper with this danger, and with a still 
strengthening determination to run no risks of 
ruin and wretchedness in accepting the mar- 
riage relation; who have determined that the 


| becoming moral missionaries and crusaders 
without noisy pretension. 
But these suggestions, I am well aware, 





certain class of minds. It is hard for those 
| who are thoroughly in earnest, and devoured 
ever by a righteous zeal, to comprehend the 
value of quiet and unostentatious work. They | 
| have passed the stage of theory, and are eager | 
for practice and for practical results. This 
accounts sufficiently for | 
THE PERSONAL APPEALS 
made to the dealers in spirituous liquors in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, by women in 
greater or less bodies, and through singing, 





that such a traffic should go on for a single 
day longer, so fraught is it with pure and un- 
mitigated evil. Of course, excitement cannot 
be kept up forever, and this spasmodic action 
is necessarily followed by exhaustion, and in 
time by the abandonment of a method which 
lacks the element of persistence. Yet no one 
need be disappointed nor get discouraged by 
THE PALPABLE RESULTS 
achieved. The real accomplishments is in the 
addition on the right side to the weight of 
public opinion, which is necessarily of slow 
growth. These revivals, if they may be called 
80, are necessary to keep alive the true social 
sentiment respecting intemperance. Another 
great protest against a great sin has been pub- 
lished and recorded. Another general appeal 
has been uttered to the common sense of the 
community. Another presentation has been 
made at the bar of the world, of a crime, 
shared alike by the buyer and the seller, of a 
murderous and maddening crime against the 
dignity of man and the peace and happiness 
of the family. ‘This should console, at least, 
if itdoes not content us. For it is the vice of 
all our best effort, that we are restive under 
incomplete and fragmentary results. Sin, 
wrong, Outrage, injustice, oppression, and 
mistake seem to the clear and honest intellect 
so utterly outside the pale of compromise, that 
we expect them, upon their first denunciation, 
incontinently to disappear. I suppose that 
there were those who really expected, after a 
sufficient crusading that the vending and con- 
sumption of whiskey and beer would cease al- 
together. Alas! they are like all other forms 
of evil, the necessary result of human infirm- 
ity. The vital point is to keep them under 
A PERPETUAL BAN. 

Most of the great vices are there already, 
and are kept there by the pulpit, the press and 
the platform. We do not expect them to dis- 
appear altogether, and neither can we expect 
intemperance entirely to cease. It has not 
the fixed proportions and materiality of a bad 
institution which may be definitely swept 
away by an enactment. This is why laws 
against rum-selling are in a perpetual course 
of amendment, carried on sometimes with so 
little dexterity that it is found, asin Maine re- 
cently, after years of legislation, with act 
heaped upon act, that there is really no law 
against the selling at all. 

Yet it is nevertheless true that public opin- 
ion against the traffic has been immeasurably 
strengthened in that State in spite of all the 
blundering. Of Woman’s contribution to the 
formation of this opinion there and every- 
where else, of its reality and its value, there 
can be no question whatever. If we were not al- 
ready voting in a certain way, decidedly 
though indirectly, upon most questions affect- 
ing good morals, men would beseech us at once 
to accept the right of Suffrage and upon all 
possible occasions to exercise it without fail. 
In this matter of intemperance Woman has for 
a long time made herself both conspicuous 
and useful. Some of the cleverest and most 
persuasive books which have been written 
against the vice, have come from her hand. 
Of the various temperance societies, she has 
usually been an equal and industrious member; 
indeed, she has been as thoroughly in this great 
work as she was in that of the abolition of slav- 
ery. It is not specially to the credit of men 
that she has been heartily welcomed to a co- 
operation in the labor; considering all the con- 
ditions and circumstances, the difficulty would 
have been to keep her out of it. I might say 
that her tears were eloquence; that her sighs 
were persuasions; that her sufferings were ar- 
guments; and that her wrongs were irresisti- 
ble appeals; but I am not anxious to dwell 
upon the pathos and sentiment of the topic. 

So far as 

WRITING AND SPEAKING 

in behalf of sobriety can effect anything, who 
can write and speak better thanshe? If any- 
body understands the subject she does. She 
has studied in sorrow; she has read of itin the 
saddest pages of her life’s history; she has 
comprehended, through dreadful experience, 
the length and breadth of the evil. How can 
she best oppose intemperance ? Why not by 
saying every where what she thinks of it? Why 
not by everywhere uttering the truth—in her 
church, in her society, in the social circle, in 
the Convention? If she has influence over 
men’s minds and hearts,—and who can doubt 
it 2—why should she be affectedly squeamish 
about exercising that influence wherever, with- 
in the limits of decorum, it can be employed ? 
Indeed, upon the largest consideration, it 
seems a waste of time and speculation to talk 
too much about methods. We may be sure 
that the right way will wait upon the right 
will. We may trust a great deal to the accu- 
racy of Woman’s intuitions. 

Inthe matter of persuasion, in that instinct 
which makes no mistakes, knows which chord 
to strike, or what words and deeds will be 
most persuasive; in all the skill which cap- 
tures and keeps the soul, and saves us from 
suicidal aberration, in all these qualities 
surely experience has not shown her to be 
wanting. I do not think that thus far she 
fully comprehends her own moral power, or 
how triumphantly it might be employed in 
rescuing the drunkard from the slavery of ap- 
petite. Usually he is a man easily persuaded 
either to good or to evil. His moral nature, 
weak as it is, may be full of generous and 
gentle elements. When he finds that he is 
considered worth saving by-a good and kind- 
hearted woman, his self-respect, which was 
washed away in a flood of poison, will return, 
timidly at first, but surely, and the weakened 
will will make an honorable effort to resume 
its normal functions. Of the heroic treat- 
ment, of harsh rebuke, of contemptuous ridi- 








than enough already. 
THE PRACTITIONERS IN THIS ROUGI 
never permanently reformed one 
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drunkard 





love which cannot resist dangerous self-indul- 
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praying and importunate intercession. To | 
these energetic natures it seems monstrous | 


Epwarp E. HAL, 
Editor. 


Roperts Bros, 
Publishers, 


OLD AND NEW, 


will meet the wants uiagpemetas of only a } 


THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 


A new Series of this Monthly will begin in Janaa- 
ry, 1875, with the Eleventh Volume. 

The department of FINE ART, which has espe- 
elally attracted Amateur Artists, will be placed un- 
der the charge of two distinguished artists of Boston, 

The department called the RECORD OF PRO- 


| GRESS, which is a chronicle of the latest improve- 


ments In social order, is under the editorial charge 
of F. B. SANBORN, the Secretary of the Social Sel- 
ence Association, 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the 
most important books published in England, France, 
Germany and America. It is under the special over- 
sight of Freperic B, Perkins, 

The editorial charge of the literary, political and 
speculative departments remains with Epwakp EK, 
HALE. 

OLDAND NEW has won its wide circulation by its 
popular stories, from the pens of Mrs. Stowe, Mra, 
Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. Mae Donald, Misa 
Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr, 
Burnand, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Trollope, and other pop- 
ular writers. These stories, short and long, form a 
prominent part of the magazine. 

Our SKETCHING CLUB, by Rev. Sr, Joun 
Tyrwurrt, has special value for young artists just 
beginning to draw from nature. 

Tne MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all pur- 
chasers of Music who are far from the Music Shopa, 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political 
and religious reform which have been contributed 
by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, Hon, 
Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Frank B. 
Sanborn, John BE. Williams, Rowland 8. Hazard, and 
other writers of distinction, will be regularly con- 
tinued, 

Rey. Dr. MARTINEAU'S Essays will be completed 
in this volame. 

Subscription price of “Old and New” $4.00 a year, 

(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 

POSTAGE PAID—The postage on “Old and New" 
for 1875 will be paid in advance by us to all who sub- 
scribe at the office before Dec. 1, without any extra 
charge to them, Address, 

Ff. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 

46—4t 143 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston, 
Excelsio, Do Your Own Printing 
Portable $9 fie yirser sises forlange work, 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and Increase 
trade, Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours, BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting, Send twostamps for full 
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THE GREATEST NOVELTY 


IN COTTAGE ORGANS. 
New and Elegant Styles of cases—beautiful Solo 
Stops with the latest improvements in the art of Or- 
gan Building are to be found in the Cottage Organs 
manufactured by J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 

A beautiful catalogue sent free on application. 


, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
vassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 

























JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London, 


A large invoice of FINEST 


4 KEYLESS WATCHES, 


SI Split Seconds Watches and 
fay Jhronographs, 
These are the Watches exhibited 
; in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kallberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department, 
SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, 4GEwr, 


11 CONGRESS STREET. 












ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & C0., 


411 Washington Street. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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cule, of moral assistance refused and of mate- | 41) materials for 
rial aid denied, he has had enough and more | 94) and Water Color Painting, 


Drawi Wax Flower Making 
_ Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &+. 
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Woman's Journal. | 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Nov. 21, 1874. — 
———— ae | 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Dasiness department of the paper, must be addr 
to Box 4297, Boston. we. 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their | 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of | 
the paper wil) be their receipt 

° 

Eacn sulscriber will find the date at which his 
sulecription expires on his paper When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. pats 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copics of the WoMAN 8 JOUBNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street. ‘ 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 

* 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


We call special attention to our new premium of @ 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





‘UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


All persons who are still in arrears for the 
Woman's Journat, are requested to make im- 
mediate payment. L. 8. 








UNPAID PLEDGES. 


All those who owe pledges or subscriptions 
to the New England or Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations, are requested to pay the 
same to Samuel E. Sewall, No. 46 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, or to this office, at their 
earliest convenience. L. 6 
—_—— 


THE PRAYING BAND. 


This is the name of a fine crayon in black 
and tint, being a copy of a picture by a tal- 
ented American artist named Joseph John, 
which we offer as a premium to new subscrib- 
ers for the coming year. It represents a 
group of women, engaged in prayer in front of 
a country tavern or bar-room, in the midst of 
a dreary snow storm. A boy has alighted 
from his horse, and listens to the prayer while 
the animal is drinking from a water trough. 
A venerable clergyman removes his hat; 
several children stop playing, and stand spell- 
bound; while the throng within the bar-room 
look with surprise and curiosity upon the 
scene. 

Toall persons sending us $2.50, with the 
name of a new subscriber for 1874, we will 
send a copy of “The Praying Band,’’ postpaid 
by mail in addition. The picture is itself worth 
that sum, so that our offer is equivalent to 
giving the picture or our paper gratis. This 





liberal offer ought to result in doubling our 
present subscription list between now and the 
first of January. We respectfully invite 
every one of our present subscribers to send 
us an additional name, and thereby to entitle 
herself to a copy of this interesting and 
spirited crayon. Friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, each and all, within the coming week, 
find us a new subscriber. 


LET BOTH SIDES BE HEARD. 
The article in last week’s Woman’s JOURNAL 


concerning “Our children, and the schools,”’ 
has brought a statement for the other side of 








the question, from one of the best teachers of 
Boston, which we cheerfully publish. 

We can only get at the best methods, when 
the merit and demerit of existing ones are 
fully known. 

But it is certainly true that a very large 
number of intelligent mothers see their chil- 
dren fail in strength and health during the 
schoolterms. They know that they are up nec- 
essarily, in the grey of the morning, that they 
do not have time for adequate breakfast, and 
that the nervous worry makes it impossible 
for them to eat. 

They throve, in the grammar school, where 
were two sessions, and two heurs for dinner. 
They fail, in the high and private schools, 
where is one long session. 

The thing we need is conference between 
teachers and parents, with real intent to find 
what will best promote the whole welfare of 
our children in the schools. L. 8. 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE SCHOOLS. 
Epirors OF THE Woman’s JourNaL.—Cer- 
tainly ‘tany school arrangement by which the 
health of pupils is constantly impaired, ought 
to be abolished at once ;”? but whether the two- 
session system which you advocate, ‘‘would 
be a great gain both to teaehers and pupils,” 
1s & question concerning which doctors dis- 
agree. Indeed, at this very moment, the Fac- 
ulty of Harvard University is agitating the 
subject of late dinners for students, the prin- 
cipal argument in favor of the change being 
that a dinner in the middle of the day, with 
an afternoon of recitations, is hurtful.” 
It seems to me that in present discussions of 
school methods, much blame is laid upon them, 
which belongs elsewhere; and that in any 


public complaint of such methods, justice de- 


mands that the facts should be carefully stated. 


Chauncy Hall excepted, I have never known 
a six hour’s session in any private school in 
Boston. In a list of thirteen of the best known 
ty schools, five have each a session of 

ve hours—seven, of four anda half hours— 
and one, of four hours; all with a recess of 
In another, the hours of the 
school session are from a quarter past nine to 
In this case, the quarter of an 


half an hour. 


half past one. 
hour in the morning is a concession, not to 
those children whose distance from the school 
renders such indulgence necessary, but to 
save from the discouragement of the ‘‘tardy 
mark,” as well as to inculcate punctuality in 





those, whose good intentions are overruled by | In the old barbaric fighting ages it was only | 
men who could do this, but we are so happy | 


the slothful habits of luxurious households. 
The teacher of this school does not rise till | 

long after the sun, eats “‘an adequate break- | 

fast,” and though she has a three mile ride in 


the horse cars, and a half mile walk at the | 


| end of it, reaches her school-room seasonably. 
| 


Nine o'clock is the hour at which all busi- 


| nese usually begins. 


The professional man and the merchant do | 
not find it necessary to be ‘‘called from their | 
beds in the gray of the morning,”’ and to ‘‘eat | 
half a breakfast,” in order to be promptly at | 
their work. 

If the children are ‘“‘in too much of a hurry 
to eat their breakfast,”’ it must be charged to 
indolence or inefficiency in the home, and not 
to tyranny in the school. A mother, confer- 
ring lately on this very point with a teacher, . 
gave the following — remedy for “the 
nervous hurry which makes it impossible for 
the child to eat.” 

She makes it a rule that every well member 
of her family shall be at the table punctually 
at a certain hour, and whether he eat or not, 
shall remain there lung enough to eat an ‘“‘ad- 
equate breakfast."’ By this means, the habit 
of being ‘tin too much of a hurry to eat,” has 
been broken up in her household. She is an 
intelligent mother, who also enforces certain 
other rules, such as “early to bed,” for her 
children’s welfare. Concerning the usual 
lunch of the school-girl,a volume might be 
written, and every teacher should protest. — 

It may be true, that “the children in this 
country are not as hardy as they are in Scot- 
land,” a fact with which the difference of 
diet and other details of the quiet home life, 
may have quite as much to do, as the severity 
of the school system. If every mother will 
see to it that her child has a wholesome break- 
fast at a seasonable hour, that she is properly 
clad, has suitable exercise, and a proper 
amount of rest andsleep, the “getting thin, 
weak and nervous” under the school routine, 
whether it be one session or two, will be the 
exception, and not the rule. 

So, too, when parents will remember that 
‘the whole of life is for learning,’”’ and cease 
demanding that their girls shall be crammed, 
between the ages of nine and eighteen, with 
half a dozen languages, and all the natural 
sciences, besides the three R’s, all the teachers 
will cry Amen! Cc. A. B. 








WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


During the coming week, the various wards 


of Boston and other cities in Massachusetts, 


will put in nomination municipal officers, and 


among others, members of the School Com- 
mittee. 
should be nominated in every ward, and espe- 
cially in those wards where the choice of the 


It is very important that ladies 


people was set aside last year by the arbitra- 
ry and illiberal action of a majority of the 
School Committee. The Legislature, having 
now enacted a law, providing that ‘tno person 
shall hereafter be ineligible to serve on School 
Committee on account of sex,’’ the ladies 
elected this fall cannot be excluded. It is due 
to consistency and self respect, that the ladies 
so unjustly deprived of their seats, shall be 
reinstated, and that a larger number than be- 
fore shall be elected. The School Committee 
needs a radical reformation, and it cannot be 
too speedily effected. 

The right of women to serve, and to serve 
without pecuniary remuneration, can hardly be 
called a radical proposition. This battle 
should be fought by Conservatives, and we are 
happy to say that it is largely supported by a 
class, who are not in any way identified with 
the Woman Suffrage Movement. iu. B. B. 


OUR SCANDALOUS POLITICS. 


James Parton's lecture in Boston, last Tues- 
day evening, was admirable alike in matter 
and manner. 

It was refreshing to hear him discuss na- 
tional questions, and while admitting the ex- 
istence of error and corruption, in no fault- 
finding or captious manner, without the sug- 
gestion of a remedy, looking hopefully to a cor- 
rection of the evil in the future. His chief 
points were that ignorance in voting is a source 
of the trouble which needs amending speed- 
ily; that women should share in politics; the 
rum element driven from our system of mak- 
ing nominations; the employing of the very 
best talent and strictest honesty and ability 
in the conduct of public affairs, and the grad- 
ual and necessary result of this, the elevation 
of the general political tone of the country. 
He did not hesitate to charge the direct cause 
of our troubles upon the influx of ignorance 
from Europe. A cultured and honored Bos- 
tonian has said that, ‘‘America hes vulgarized 
the world.’’ 

*“*Voting,”’ said Mr. Parton, ‘is not putting 
a piece of paper into a box, it is an expression 
of an opinion. It is an act of mind which 
many cannot perform. And think what ex- 
haustless masses of ignorance lie on either 
side of us. Five hundred millions of Asiatics 
on one ocean and all creation on the other. 
Do you realize that every day at Castle Gar- 
den a good sized town comes ashore, every 
week a considerable city, every year a Chica- 
go, every four years a New York, every ten 
years an Empire State, every forty years a 
whole United States? It is a question big 
with importance whether all the men in these 
coming hosts shall be admitted to the polls, as 
soon as politicians can get them naturalized. 

On the other hand we exclude all women, 
native and foreign, wise and foolish, maids 
and wives and widows, ladies dependent and 
ladies controlling large estates. Is this fair ? 
Women are persons, they are members of the 
human family; they are fellow-laborers; they 
earn one-half of the world’s living. Certain- 
ly one full half of the work done in this world 
is done by them and always has been. Can 





as to live in a time and land where the school 
officers may be the personages of the town, 
the benign controlling influence. Probably 
the most advanced radical man now living 
would pause before inundating the polls with 
the servant girls of the period. 

The problem is to admit to the polls every 
citizen who can vote, and to exclude those 
who cannot, to admit all the matured, to ex- 
clude all children. I venture, therefore, to 
suggest this simple rule: Admit all citizens 
without regard to sex, who can read the lan- 
guage of the country peneggenrvine + and 
exclude those whe are gross, unteachable, ig- 
norant, and no one else. It would just keep 
out the class whose votes the scoundrel can 
get by lying, and buying his votes, and the 
honest man cannot get by telling the truth. 
The community that has placed a free school 
within reach of every family has acquired 
thereby a right to demand a certain degree of 
knowledge in their voters. Individuals have 
rights and they are sacred, and communities 
also have rights not less sacred, and both are 
founded on “‘give and take.’’ A community 
pays for the school, it has a right as a commu- 
nity to demand something in return. Ignorant 
Suffrage is government by a class, and gov- 
ernment by a class has been tried and found 
wanting. 

In Massachusetts, where an educational 
qualification already exists, there exists no 
valid objection to Woman Suffrage on the 
plea of ignorance, since we only ask Suffrage 
for women who can read and write, as in the 
case of men. H. B. B. 





A MARRIAGE PROTEST. 


Ever since the existence of the Common 
Law, parties about to be married, have not 
unfrequently made private arrangements to 
protect the wife from the wholesale wrong 
and loss which that Law inflicts. 

Occasionally, the sense of the injustice of 
the legal position of the wife has been too great 
to be borne in silence, and a public protest 
has been made. 

Such a case occurred the other day, at a 
wedding ceremony performed by James Free- 
man Clarke. 

The bride elect, an unusually gentle woman, 

saw no way to assume a legal marriage and 
also to keep her self respect, except by pub- 
licly expressing her total disapproval and re- 
jection of the inequality, which the Common 
Law imposes upon a wife. 
The bridegroom, a true and worthy man, 
cordially united with her in the same feeling, 
and in its expression. Accordingly, before the 
solemn ceremony which bound each by the 
same solemn promises, was said, the following 
protest was read. 

We, the undersigned, desiring to unite our 
lives in marriage, but believing this relation, as 
usually considered and legally defined, to be 
unequal and therefore unjust, in the conditions 
imposed upon the wife, do therefore agree to 
have our marriage sanctioned in the customa- 
y form, but with the following protest against 
this inequality. 

Our marriage implies no approval of the un- 
equal conditions imposed upon wives, concern. 
ing the ownership of property and its disposal. 

We regard marriage as a permanent part- 
nership of equals with reciprocal rights and 
duties, and we denounce the accepted opinion, 
which holds the wife tobe an appendage to 
the husband. 

We believe that the custom, which demands 
that the wife shall give up her own name and 
assume that of her husband, is but an embod- 
iment of the idea of subjection, and we hereby 
express our hearty disapproval thereof, and 


our determination to conform to no such 
usage. 





CAUCUS REFORM NEEDED IN NEW YORK. 


The following letter from a discontented 
Republican in New York, who hoped to find 
relief from caucus despotism in the ranks 
of the democracy, is interesting and instruc- 
tive, because it shows that the evil exists 
everywhere, and is common to both parties. 
It is time that light should be thrown upon the 
present system of caucus nominations by 
rings, because this system is a stupendous and 
organized fraud, which nothing but Woman 
Suffrage will ever enable us to overcome. 


, H. B. B. 
To tHe Epiror or tue Nation:—Sir; 
Your Boston correspondent reminds us that 
the common pulpit and platform remedy for 
political ‘‘subsoiling’’ is, that ‘‘the body of 
voters shall attend primary meetings in per- 
son.” Let me cite « recent case in this city, 
and ask if even this remedy is left us here? 
Some four weeks ago, and before any of the 
candidates had been ~ in nomination, I be- 
came suddenly moved with a sense of my der- 
eliction in attending to my political duties, 
and resolved that this year, for the first time in 
my life, I would attend the primaries in my 
ward, and lift up my voice in favor of the 
purity of ee institutions in what I 
supposed to be their fountain-head. Having 
during the past few years become weaned 
from my Republicanism, I turned naturally to 
the Democratic papers for informaiton, and 
presently discovered in the New York World 
an advertisement calling upon the Democratic 
electors of my neighborhood to meet at a cer- 
tain place on such an evening to select dele- 
gates to the nominating conventions soun 
thereafter to be held. Full of patriotism, I 
sallied forth on the evening in question, re- 
solved that it should be no fault of mine if the 
nominations were not good ones this time, and 
wondering how many of my reputable neigh- 
bors would be patriotic enough to leave their 
homes and business, as I was doing, on such a 
mission. On the way I actually persuaded 
one excellent gentleman, a man of means and 





it be best to exclude-them from all their 
share in the government of their country ? 
‘*Ladies,’’ as Mrs. Stowe finely says, ‘‘are the 
aristocracy of the republic; it belongs to the 
nobles to assist in doing the public business.”’ 














character, who, like myself, had come almost 
to despair of the Republic, to accompany me. 
We expected of course to find a motley crowd, 
and my friend had half a mind to go home 
first and change his clothes; but we went on, 
ho ing by the powers of ressoning and per- 





suasion to prevail even over a caucus of pot- 
house managers. 

But arriving at our destination, what did 
we find? Our Massachusetts friend will 





| of each day's frivolity, pays her devotions at 
St. Paul's, or All Saints, the other pays a 
similar act of worship at the temple of her 
| god. Of course, in numberless little points 


probably answer: A noisy, riotous crowd of | of culture, the modern lady will be found to 


ragged and idle persons eagerly suggesting 
such names as Barney and Tim and Jerry, as 
fellows who would take care of the ‘‘b’hoys.” 
But we found nothing of the kind. There 
was no assembly, no cruwd, no caucus, not 
even so much as a trio of politic-worms! Ap- 
proaching a low shanty that might have been 
a shoemaker's shop, we saw over a narrow 
window a sign, ‘‘Democratic Primary.’’ Hard 
by stood a man dealing out slips of paper, on 
which were printed a number of names, evi- 
dently selected long beforehand as delegates, 
these to the convention to nominate assembly- 
men, those to the convention to nominate alder- 
men, and ¢o on, and all of them men as utterly 
unknown to the taxpayers and reputable citi- 
zens of the ward as the man in the moon. 

Looking through the window into a dimly- 
lighted room, we saw a man ready to receive 
these slips as we should hand them in, and put 
them into a box resembling a ballot-box. And 
this was a primary election! 

Comment is unnecessary. My friend and I 
are indespair. We want to know what to do! 
Doubtless ‘thonest John Kelly” could tell us, 
but he don’t know us. Perhaps our Massa- 
chusetts friend can, or will the Nation? 

Yours truly, A DesponpDeNT, 

New York, November 2, 1874, 





HOW MEN GOVERN BOSTON. 


Our attention was called the other day to a 
communication headed “That’s the way the 
money goes,” in a late issue of the Daily Globe, 
and as it treats of a subject of importance to 
every tax payer, we take the liberty of copy- 
ing it entire: 

To the Editor of The Globe: 

Sin.—Seeing a beautifully bound copy of the au- 
ditor’s report, which was one of probably a large 
number distributed among public officers and promi- 
nent citizens, the quotation above came into my mind, 
and I opened the k to find what the expense was 
of furnishing such. I could not find the item, but 
did find the following figures, which surprised me, 
and will, I think, surprise such of the tax-payers as 
may chance to see them: 

Printing, including paper and binding, 

(PAge 267)... cececessseeeceerecseens 66,824.14 
Stationery and blank books (page 267)... 42,458.65 
Binding, exclusive of contract (page 267). 7,854.82 





$117,147.61 
Badges for Common Council (page 77).... $ 1,114.00 
Furniture for Broadway Bridge (page 61). 296.25 
Coal shed at Deer Island............ veces 4,991 13 
Carriage hire for committees......... eevee 3,511.75 
Traveling expenses of committees..... eee 3,413.42 
Refreshments for committees. ..........+ 17,997.09 
Refreshments on trial trip of ferry-boat 
sretente (ASG? S0)--- ccc: sore pase 198.00 
Collation of City Government while visit- 
ing public institutions (page 129).... 350.00 
Same item again (page 130)........-... -. 300.00 
Refreshments for Cochituate Water B’rd 
(PAQEe 155)... ccccreccccceccvccccccce 2,400.53 
Harbor excursion Board of Directors pub- 
lic institutions (page 132).........+. 541.83 
Cigars for Board of Directors public in- 
stitutions (page 133)........+++++008 . 272.50 
Excursion of Board of Directors East 
Boston ferries (page 80).........++++ 424.53 
Total for junketing, &............. $45,811.03 
INVESTIGATOR. 


Alluding to these items, the Dorchester 
News Gatherer says: 

‘*The above figures speak for themselves and 
we commend them to the attention of every 
tax-payer in the city. $14,991.13 seems rath- 
er a steep price to pay for a coal shed at Deer 
Island, but then if the work has been well 
done so that the coal is now all safe, we will 
passit over. We would like to know, how- 
ever, what kind of refreshments those were 
for which the Cochituate Water Board paid 
$2,400.53. Then there is that cigar item for 
the Directors of Public Institutions, only $272 
.50! Now we do not object to any one smok- 
ing a cigar, and even a good one, if he can af- 
ford it, but inasmuch as we think we cannot 
afford it ourselves and, therefore, try to be 
content with burning the fragrant weed in a 
pipe, we cannot say that we feel quite right 
about paying for somebod, else’s cigars, es- 
pecially when we have not invited them to 
smoke at our expense. Seriously the whole 
thing is a shame and a disgrace, and in the 
name of the men and women who are tax-pay- 
ers of Boston, we protest against having to 
pay such bills.’’ 





CHRISTIANITY NOT CIVILIZED HEATHEN- 
IsM. 


The author of ‘‘Dame Europa’s School,” 
thus discourses on the fine Christian lady, in 
‘Modern Christianity, a Civilized Heathen- 
ism.”’ 

“Indeed, the sight of the fine lady, who 
mixes devotion with worldliness, is enough to 
condemn your entire religious system. Look 
at her, whether she be Belgravian fine lady, 
or wife of the moderately affluent pastor, or an 
example drawn from any conceivable class be- 
tween the two. Look at her, with her brace- 
lets, her diamonds, her pearls; look at her 
dress, the very materials of which would buy 
coals enough to keep ten old women warm 
throughout the winter. Why does not the 
parson tell her to strip herself of her ghostly 
ornaments, and give to the poor ? ould 
Christ have tolerated such a woman in his 
presence for a single instant, without admin- 
istering such a rebuke as would have rung in 
her ears till her dying day ? Look at her 
home, with her lazy habits and her silly cen- 
versation. Look at her drawing-room, with 
its costly mirrors, its luxurious sofas, its dra- 
pery and its gilding. Christian indeed! Why 
you must know that Christ could not sit in 
such a room, could not stand in it, could not 
so much as look in at the doorway, without 
condemning the monstrous iniquity of such 
wholesale waste and self-indulgence. Will the 
parson look in at the doorway too, and tell her 
this? Not he. It would not be good taste, 
forsooth ; and I should not be surprised if her 
ladyship were to say that he was no gentle- 
man. 

I make bold to say that there does not 
exist one essential point of difference between 
the fine lady of Grosvenor Square and the 
fine lady of Athens and of Rome, except this 
only, that whereas the one, towards the close 


surpass the ancient; but this is a matter of 

| civilization, and has nothing whatever to do 
with Christianity. 

| “But,” says te objector, “it has every thing 

| to do with Christianity.” 

Then, as I said before, you claim, as the 
result of Christ’s mission upon earth, that 
after eighteen centuries of gospel preaching, 
he has made the fine lady of Christian England, 
a trifle more good-natured than the fine lady of 
heathen Greece. Truly a most glorious ‘tri. 
umph! No, no, my friend. IfGod ever hum- 
bled himself to be born of a woman, it was to 
make seme greater difference in Woman's 
life than this. It was that he might drag the 
fine lady from her carriage and her boudoir 
and clothe her in homely garments, and plant 
her by the bedside of the sick and dying; plant 
her there, not as a casual visitor, condescend- 
ing to stoop from her greatness just once ina 
while, but make it her adopted dwelling place 
where she might brighten with her simple 
a the abode of poverty, and perhaps 
of sin. 

The above strikes us as a most narrow view of 
the life of modern women regarded as a class, 
and asa most captious and absurd criticism 
upon it. Moreover the conception of Christi- 
anity, as thus opposed to household refinement 
and artistic home-life, is false and mistaken. By 
what right are these women arraigned for not 
subjecting themselves to a life-long martyr- 
dom, which men are not expected to imitate? 
Decidedly, this work, if it be correctly meas- 
ured by the above extract, is a monument of 


the folly of its author. H. B. B. 





A WORD TO DEMOCRATS. 


Michigan has lost a golden opportunity. 
Had she so willed, she might have been the 
first to give to Woman her true position. Then 
she could have proudly proclaimed to the 
world that the daughters of Michigan were as 
free and independent as her sons; that in one 
State, at least, of the Great Republic, the 
government was to be Republican in fact as 
wellas in theory. But no! neither she nor 
the Republican party, cares for that honor. 

Why is it that the men of Michigan, and the 
legislators of other States refuse to enfran- 
chise Woman? Some say that women would 
not vote if the privilege should be granted to 
them. Why, then, do they fear to put the 
ballot into their hands? We do not ask that 
a government based upon Woman Suffrage or 
Universal Suffrage, shall be accepted as a 
perfect or even as the best form of govern- 
ment. We only ask that a fair trial may be 
given toit. Let some State of our Union re- 
move from its daughters their political dis- 
abilities, and if, after a reasonable number of 
years has elapsed, it is found that the change 
has been productive of evil, or, rather, that 
it has failed to bring about any good results, 
then we will be satisfied to return to the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. That certainly is a 
fair offer. If it is wrong to condemn a man 
unheard, is it not also unjust to denounce, be- 
fore it has been tried, a reformatory measure, 
which thousands of intelligent and upright 
citizens have advocated for years? 

The majority of our States have long been 
under the rule of the Republican party; but 
that party, which has freed the black man and 
given him the ballot, thus establishing Univer- 
sal Male Suffrage, and of which most of the 
believers in Woman's enfranchisement are, or 
have been adherents, has, as a party, steadily 
refused to admit women to full citizenship. 
The Democrats, however, have now come into 
power, and we shall soon see whether that 
party, which claims as its founder the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, and which 
pretends to believe in free trade, free speech, 
a free press, free states, and free men, believes 
that Woman should also be free. 

Democrats! You now have the power to 
efface the dark stain which rests upon your 
party, and once more to gain the confidence 
and affection of the American people. Will 
you do it? Give Woman her rights. Pay the 
Nation’s debts, overthrow monopolies, give us 
real money, treat the black man well, be true 
to your principles, true to your name, be men! 


M. S. WILsoN. 
New Haven, Ct. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Epitors Journat:—In your paper of last 
week you commended the reasonable hours of 
the grammar schools to adoption by the High 
schools. I want to thank you for it. I have 
children in both schools, and it is certainly 
true that children in the high schools suffer by 
reason of the hours, which interfere with their 
meals. It would be much better if the change 
you suggest could be made. 

But the grammar schools need criticism; for 
they too, afflict the children with endless and 
petty rules. If achild even turns his head, he 
is “checked”? for it, and this is only one of 
many things just as needless, by which the 
pupils are strained to unnatural conditions, 5° 
that the tone of their whole system is impair- 
ed and weakened. 

When they reach the high school, they are 
ready to be offered, an easy sacrifice, to ar- 


ars, fail to make healthy men and women. 

I know that many thoughtful parents, ob- 
servant of the health of their children, hesitate 
as to whether it is not better, on the whole, 
to take their children altogether from the 








rangements which, if they make good schol- - 
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SHED PARAGRAPHS BY MARGA- 
UNPUBLISHS" RET FULLER. 


In the winter of 1867, Richard Fe Fuller, 
Esq., the lawyer brother of the Countess 
p'Ossoli, (whom we know and love better by 
the name of Margaret Fuller,) gave = inter- 
esting lecture in my church at Hingham, 
Mass., in regard to this sister and her writ- 
ings. At the close of his lecture, at his re- 
quest, I made some remarks concerning this 
grand woman, and he thereupon desired me 
to write a lecture m yself concerning her. That 
I might the better do this, he afterward placed 
in my hands a ponderous volume, into which 
many of her letters had been neatly copied 
by an amanuensis, and gave me full permis- 
sion to use anything therein, as Ichose. He 
has since joimed her on the immortal shores, 
and therefore I cannot ask special permission 
to use any of those paragraphs in my paper, 
to-day, but I venture to use them, knowing 
that with his high regard for womanhood and 
respect for Woman's ability and work, he 
would be glad to have me share them with 
the readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 

The first extract has reference to Marga- 
ret’s visit to Sing Sing Prison in company with 
one of her biographers, the Rev. Wm. H. 
Channing, a well-beloved Unitarian clergy- 
man, now preaching in England. 

In a letter to her brother, Richard F. Fuller, 
Margaret Fuller wrote, under date of Fish- 
kill Landing, Nov. 23, 1844, ‘“‘The seven 
weeks of proposed abode here draw toa close, 
and have brought what is rarest, fruition of 
the sort proposed from them. I have been 
here all the time, except that three weeks 
since I went down to New York, and, with 
William Channing, visited the prison at Sing 
Sing. This was every way good. I went 
down on Friday, seeing the Highlands pass in 
bright hues and purple shadows. A woman 
on board observed to me that ‘she had come 
down by the day-boat, because she was told 
there were things here worth seeing.’ I as- 
sured her she had not been misinformed, and 
that she was now on the very spot where the 
things were. I then pointed her attention to 
the lofty mountain called the ‘Crow’s Nest.’ 
She gazed awhile, and then, with a sigh, ad- 
mitted—‘Well, that does beat all!’ On Sat- 
urday we went up to Sing-Sing on a little 
way boat, thus seeing this side of the river to 
much greater advantage than we can in the 
mammoth boats. We arrived in resplendent 
moonlight, by which we might have supposed 
the prisons palaces if we had not known too 
well what was within.” 

“On Sunday, Wm. Channing addressed the 
male convicts in a strain of the most noble 
and pathetic eloquence. They listened with 
earnest attention. Many were moved to tears, 
some, I doubt not, to a better life. I never 
felt such sympathy with an audience, as I 
looked over that sea of faces marked with the 
traces of every ill. I felt that, at least, heav- 
enly truth would not be kept out by self- 
complacency and a dependence on good ap- 
pearances. I talked with a circle of women, 
and they showed the natural aptitudes of the 
sex for refinement. These women, so me black, 
and all from the lowest haunts of vice, 
showed a sensibility and a sense of propriety 
which would not have disgraced any place.” 

“When we returned we had a fine storm on 
the river, clearing up with strong winds.” 

The next extract isa bit of advice to her 
young brother, then about twenty. It was 
written in 1848 from our neighboring city of 
Brooklyn. She said to him, ‘‘As to Mary, your 
Conduct was very natural, yet be warned to 
more reserve another time; you run the risk 
of exciting expectations in a young girl’s 
mind, which cannot be realized if her feelings 
are unoccupied, yours not. I am glad you have 
friendship you value with Mary; and I hope 
= will have many more such with women. 
je = aid them, and they you. You can 
Sneed: — dignity of aim and solid 
vill ar an our sex usually know; they 
pape e and expand your nature. _Only in 
Pa imacies, be careful not to begin witha 
withent. you cannot continue nor break off 
hr ‘ wounding the pride of the lady and 

u®jecting her to misconstruction. Perhaps 
7 ou did not, in this instance; but in those little 
ha ae towns it is necessary to be very care- 

D : » ee 80 fond of gossip.” 
oui : “on we have all read Margaret Fuller’s 
cae : ap and will be interested to know 
Pre the 10th Dec., 1845, the brilliant au- 
toda a to her brother Richard, ‘I have 
pa, ben unexpected pleasure of receiving 
ienes _ a neat copy of ‘Woman in the 
Clark’ rs Century,’—republished there in 
Pe aa — Library. I had never heard 
debe bs os it from England, and am very 

ah an it will be read by women there. 
ste vantage to me, the republication will 
in £ me no money, but will be of use to me 
®; 4s our dear country folks look anxiously 


or verdicts from the other side of the water.” 
a “ing a descendant of those who sought in 
t American wilds for ‘freedom to worship 





surprising that Margaret inherited a love of 
liberty, and that the Italian patriots of her 
day should have had her entire sympathy. 
Writing to Richard, she said, in a letter dated, 
‘*Mountains of Central Italy, 4th July, 1847." 
“Independence! I'm independent!’ as Ar- 
thur shouted, and waved his flag, when 
Eugene cruelly stopped him and made him 
come in to learn his lesson. It is so now with 
these poor Italians, whose hopes have been so 
boiling, and who have just received such cruel 
blows in consequence of the treachery of the 
King of Naples, yetthey feel very resolute, 
and if there be a God who takes a fraternal 
interest in human affairs, something might be 
hoped from him, it would seem.” 

How many hearts, as they have stood upon 
Fire Island beach, have sighed at the memory 
of that awful shipwreck, and have regretted 
the loss of the history which Margaret wrote 
of the Italian strife for freedom, while they 
deeply mourned the tragic close of its author’s 
life. We cannot regret that America sent her 
most cultured daughter to Europe, though she 
never returned. While in the far land she so 
gladly visited, Margaret wrote to Richard a 
letter dated at Rome, 1848, in which she thus 
referred to the author of ‘‘Consuelo:” 

“TI am surprised you never heard of my 
seeing George Sand. I wrote a full account of 
itto E. Hoar, who wished it particularly, and 
supposed she would show it to all my near 
friends. I know Ellen (Margaret’s sister, Mrs. 
Channing) has seen the letter; ask her to show 
it to you. I liked and loved Mme. Sand, but 
should not care particularly to know her more, 
now I have the picture of her. She is a wo- 
man who, except by her lovers, may be as 
well known through her books as in any other 
way.” 

In the same letter she adds a word concern- 
ing another woman, speaking with the free- 
dom of her natural candor. ‘I have lately 
seen a good deal of a very celebrated woman, 
the Princess Belgiogioso. She passed some 
weeks here, and is now gone to Naples. She 
is a woman of gallantry, which Madame Sand 
is not, though she also has had several lovers 
no doubt. The public life of the Princess has 
been truly energetic and beneficent. Of her 
on that side I shall give some account in the 
Tribune.”’ 

These extracts are meagre, but no words 
that Margaret Fuller ever wrote or spoke, are 
valueless. I leave them with you without fur- 
ther comment, save to say that among the wo- 
men, whose names will appear in the calendar 
of saints, after Woman’s Rights are fully ac- 
knowledged,and every possibility of every Wo- 
man finds its needed opportunity, will be the 
name of her, who, in conversational powers 
rivaled Madame DeStael, in literary influence 
has gone beyond George Sand, and in practical 
work for humanity, while in Italian hospitals 
(in our American pride be it remembered,) set 
the example for Florence Nightingale to fol- 
low afterward in the Crimea. Forever live the 
name of Margaret Fuller! 


Puese A, Hanarorp. 
Jersey City Hights. 





A CORRECTION. 


Dear Epirors:—Through a typographical 
error of one word in my letter in last week’s 
JouRNAL, in regard to the ‘‘Finances” of the 
‘*Woman’s Congress,’’ I am made to say, in 
the sentence ‘‘We holdin our possession 1000 
Pamphlets of Proceedings of the First Con- 
gress held in New York ‘“‘with,’’ as many 
dollars.’’ Itshould read, ‘‘worth’ as many 
dollars, and thus would present the state- 
ment correctly. 

By giving this correction in your next num- 
ber, you will oblige the Treasurer, 

8. C. Horrman, 

599 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A NEW COURSE OF LECTURES. 


A series of six lectures on various topics, 
under the auspices of the N. E. Woman’s 
Club, is to be given at the Meionaon on suc- 
cessive Wednesday afterooons, beginning at 3 
p. M.- The lecturers will be Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe next Wednesday, Mrs. Abba Gould 
Woolson, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake, Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. 
Anna H. Leonowens. 





MISS STRICKLAND IN MICHIGA®. 


Ep1tTors JouRNAL:—Miss Mattie H. Strick- 
land, of St. Johns, Michigan, made a very 
thorough canvass for Woman Suffrage of our 
County (Oakland) and vicinity in the recent 
Campaign, speaking in all the principal places. 
Without any disparagement of other speakers, 
it may be truly said that no one has done more 
for our cause here, or been greeted by larger 
audiences, than this lady, and it would be grat- 
ifying to the many friends and converts she 
has made, to see some mention of her invalu- 
able services in your widely circulated paper. 

Miss Strickland is a law student, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and a young lady of great 
promise,and we should judge,not easily spoiled 
by praise and success. Her speeches are high 
toned and logical, coupled with an earnest 
and graceful delivery. She wins her way 
irresistibly into the confidence of the listener, 
and carries conviction. Her very presence 
on the rostrum, so self-reliant and brave, and 





spiration to hersex. Many a girl and woman | 
goes away from the lecture room with a new 
and higher ambition than they had ever felt 
before. | 
With a few more such advocates and repre- 
sentatives of Woman’s Civil and Political 
Equality, before the public, the triumph of our | 
cause would be speedily assured. 
We, officers of the Holly Woman Suffrage | 
Association, subscribe ourselves, | 
Very respectfully, 
Rosert Pearson, President. 
M. M. Burnuam, Treasurer. 
James H. Stone, Secretary. 
Holly, Michigan, Nov, 11, 1874. 


MICHIG AN ITEMS. 


Ingham County cast 1090 votes for and 
4049 against Woman Suffrage; new Constitu- 
tion, 1391 ayes to 3004 nays. 

Mason Co. reports Woman Suffrage beaten 
by 24 majority, and the Constitution by 119. 

Kent County gave 2140 votes in favor of 
Woman Suffrage and 5974 against it — less 
than a third and more than a quarter of the 
votes cast. The new Constitution received 
2028 ayes and 4910 nays. 

The vote on Woman Suffrage in Ottawa 
County was, Yes, 544; No, 2656. 

Wayne County polled 3419 votes for and 
10,418 votes against Woman Suffrage. 

Oakland County, Suffrage No, 8669; Consti- 
tution, No, 4667. 

Muskegon County gives Woman Suffrage 
Yes, 36; No 1423. 

Washtenaw County; the majorities are 
Constitution No, 3662; Suffrage No, 353. 

Shiawassee County gives Woman Suffrage 
749 ayes to 3040 nays. Constitutional Amend- 
ments, 607 ayes to 2918 nays. 

Hillsdale County cast 1167 ballots for and 
8879 against Woman Suffrage. The vote on 
the new Constitution stood—for,965; against, 
4071. 

Allegan County gives a majority against 
Woman Suffrage 2443; majority against the 
Constitution, 2607. 

Calhoun County gave 1082 votes for Wo 
man Suffrage and 4064 against. 

Grand Traverse County, Constitutional 
Amendments — Yes, 89 majority; Woman 
Suffrage—No, 270 majority. 

The Lansing Republican gives the following 
summary : 





NEW CONSTITUTION. 

This labored instrument has been beaten in 
every county heard from. The total vote cast 
in the seven counties of Ingham, Calhoun, 
Hillsdale, Livingston, Oakland, Washtenaw 
and Wayne stands: Yes, 9534; No, 383,518. 
In five of these counties (omitting Hillsdale 
and Washtenaw) the vote on the Constitution 
—Yes and No—was 35 per cent. less than the 
total vote for Governor, showing 16,231 voters 
who did not care enough for the question to 
vote either way. Returns from 92 towns and 
cities outside the above counties, show: Yes, 
6336; No, 15,994. The adverse majority in 
the State is 70,000 at least. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
The proposal to give equal political power 





to the ‘‘better half’? of humanity is probably 
beaten by a heavier vote than the ew Con- 
stitution. There was spirited hostility toward 
it in many places. The seven counties which 
we report inthe last paragraph voted on Wo- 
man Suffrage; Yes, 10,502; No, 35,820. The 
aggregate vote for Governor in Ingham, Cal- 
houn, Livingstone, Oakland and Wayne Coun- 
ties was 11,638 larger than the vote cast on 
the Suffrage question, showing 24 per cent. of 
indifferent voters in these counties. Returns 
from 122 cities and towns, not included above, 
show: Yes, 9301; No. 26,331. Twelve town- 
ships give majorities for Woman Suffrage, 
the largest being in Buchanan, which cast 
204 Yes to 160 No. Watertown, Clinton 
County, gave 130 Yes to 88 No; Lebanon, in 
the same county, 85 Yes to 73 No; but Olive, 
in the same county, gave only 5 Yes to 175 No. 

At this writing, we have not been able to as- 
certain the total vote of the state for and 
against Impartial Suffrage. We give, how- 
ever, below the vote of several important 
towns, which probably represent about the 
proportion of the vote cast for and against 
the Suffrage amendment: Benton Harbor, 177 
ayes 350 nays; Schoolcraft, 168 ayes to 204 
nays; Buchanan, 204 ayes to 160 nays; St. 
Joseph, 147 ayes to 242 nays; Muir, 163 ayes 
to 317 nays; Holland City, 49 ayes to 321 nays; 
Sturgis, 167 ayes to 219 nays; Plainwell, 103 
ayes to 820 nays; Clam Lake, 38 ayes to 108 
nays; Hudson, 148 ayes to 547 nays; Lyons, 
43 ayes to 169 nays; Whitehall, 78 ayes to 42 
nays; Montague, 76 ayes to 97 nays; St. Clair, 
158 ayes to 260 nays; Lansing, 418 ayes to 826 
nays; Pentwater, 72 ayes to 121 nays; Port 
Austin, 44 ayes to 44 nays; Howard City, 38 
ayes to 101 nays; Hastings, 105 ayes to 263 
nays. 

The Grand Rapids Saturday Evening Post has 
been the champion paper of Woman Suffrage 
in Michigan.—Zowell Journal 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Montpelier, Vt., ladies are preparing a 
box of clothing for the people in the grasshop- 
per region of Kansas. 

The Arkansas Republican has for two years 
had a standing offer to pay $1000 for evidence 
that any Southern white man has been pun- 
ished according to law for killing a negro. 
No one takes the offer. 

The Oregon Legislature has passed a strin- 
gent act against gambling, one of the clauses 
of which provides that a person losing money 
at the gaming tables shall have the right to 
recover by law to the value of twice the 
amount of his loss. 











In answer to repeated inquiries, it may be 
well to say that the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of 
the United States,’’ by T. W. Higginson, has 





gtavings, but is now nearly printed, and will | 
be ready, it is hoped, before New Year's Day. 
It will be published by Lee & Shepard. 

The Compulsory Education Law, in New 
York, takes effect on the Ist of January, and 
in accordance with its provisions the proper 
authorities have just held a meeting, for the | 


purpose of making arrangements for securing | 
the enforcement of the act and perfecting its 
details. 
A deputation of ladies, representing 7572 
women of England, waited upon the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, in London, Monday, November 
16, with a Bible, accompanying the gift with 
a brief and appropriate address. Her Royal 
Highness expressed her gratitude for the gift, 


givers. 

A benevolent ‘quiet looking little Scotch- 
woman,’’ whose name has not transpired, sig- 
nalizes herself by waiting at an early hour in 
the morning at the doors of the metropolitan 
prison in London, in order to speak to female 
prisoners on their liberation, and to induce 
them to withdraw from the evil associates who 
are in attendance, 

Stephen D. Herman, a candidate for State 
legislative honors in Alabama, said, in a stump 
speech at Woodland, (Ala.), a few days ago, 
that if he was elected “the would not wait to 
see whether the civil rights bill passed or not, 
but the first thing he would do would be to 
introduce a bill to wipe out the entire free 
school system of the State. 


A bill has passed the Oregon Senate which 
provides that husbands and wives without 
children may be considered divorced by simply 
ceasing to live together. ‘This would receive 
the approval of the most advanced free lovers. 
And yet the Oregon Senators are all men 
elected by menalone. If Suffragists had done 
this what an outrery we should have heard. 

A dispensary for women has been estab- 
lished at Benares, the holy city of the Hindoos, 
by one of the princes of India, Miss Brink, 
M. D., has charge. According to The Fri:nd 
of India an extensive field has been opened in 
India for women physicians. So much have 
Miss Brink’s services been appreciated that 
several more women doctors could find em- 
ployment in Benares. 

An old French countess of the most exquis- 
ite politeness, was about to breathe her last, 
when she received a call from an acquaintance 
ignorant of her mortal illness. The answer 
sent down from the chamber of the departing 
sufferer was memorably unique: ‘The Count- 
ess de Rouen sends her compliments to Mad- 
ame de Calais, but begs to be excused, as she 
is engaged in dying.” 

Bret Harte is one of the most domestic of 
men, and spends all his time with his family 
at Morristown, New Jersey. His wife is a wo- 
man of more than ordinary intelligence, and 
he has three small children—all boys. The 
next to the oldest boy, Frank, inherits his 
father’s talent, and, although not more than 
ten years of age, has written some stories 
that are worthy of a more experienced pen. 


Rey. Samuel May of Leicester, representa- 
tive elect from the 17th Worcester district, is 
an old-time abolitionist, of whom the Christian 
Register says: ‘The Great and General 
Court has never had an honester man in it, or 
one more resolved to secure the triumph of 
what he believes to be right by all honorable 
means.’”’ He is an earnest and energetic advo- 
cate of Impartial Suffrage for women. 

The Woman Suffrage club, of Barre, Mass., 
has elected the fallowing officers: President, 
Mrs. Dr. George Brown; Vice Presidents, 
Mrs. Elhanan Bates, Chauncey Loring; Recor- 
ding Secretary, Mrs. Edwin Woods; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Henry E. Rice; Treasurer, 
Mary A. Rice; Executive Committee, James 
F, Davis, Mrs. 8. S. Hamilton, Nelson Loring, 
Mrs. A. G. Wheelock, Mrs. Samuel Smith. 

It has been estimated that of 12,000,000 wo- 
men in America, 11,000,000 wear calico dresses, 
more or less; that the spirit of economy has, 
during the past year, induced them to forego 
one dress apiece from their outlay; that the 
average calico dress contains eleven yards, 
and that, consequently, there has been a loss 
to the trade by this retrenchment of 121,000,- 
000 yards. This is nearly the entire product 
of all the mills of Massachusetts for a year. 

Meetings to advocate the election of a wo- 
man on the Boston School Committee from 
Ward 16, were held at Neponset on Mon- 
day evening, and at Meeting House Hill on 
Thursday evening of this week. The Neponset 
meeting at the hall was addressed by Lucy 
Stone, Rev. Mr. Nickerson, Rev. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Messrs. Patton of Savin Hill, and,H. B. 
Blackwell, of Pope’s Hill. The meeting on 
Thursday evening at Meeting House Hill was 
addressed by Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake, Mr. Henry J. Nazro and others. 
Much interest was manifested, and other meet- 
ings will soon be held at Lower Mills, Matta- 
pan, and other localities in the ward. 


ve them less learning, but ensure | God,”’and who were not wanting in patriotism ; yet modest and unassuming, is in itself an in- | been delayed on account of the necessary en- | in the dark places, the Ghettos a name only 
We need mothers on the School | in the hour of their country’s need, it is not 


of the dead past, even uncivilized Roumania 
slowly—alas, how slowly!—doing justice to 
the Jews."’ We hope and believe that there 


| are women now living, who will not die until 


they have seen Woman admitted to equal 
legal and political rights in the great Amer 
ican Republic. 


The recent announcement in the papers—an@ 
quoted in the Journat, in regard to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, on the Justice 
of the Peace Question, is premature. No such 
decision has been given. Though it is pos- 
sible that this will be the final result. AI 
the Bangor Judges, including the Chief Jus- 


| tice, are said to be opposed to the appoint- 
;}ment of women as Justices of the Peace. 
and her consideration and esteem for the 


Their opinion has not yet gone to the Gover- 
nor however, while at this moment a dissent- 
ing opinion is being drawn, which may possi- 
bly effect some change. Let us hope so at 
least! 


Dr. 8.G. Howe,of Boston, has arranged a sim- 
ple contrivance for utilizing heat in the dwell— 
ings of the people, by means of a wooden box 
and air-box about the hot-water boiler, which 
is now a common appendage to the kitchem 
range, even in the dwellings where the rent is 
low. By means of this arrangement, which 
is in use at Dr. Howe's own cottage at New- 
port, R. L, the room over the kitchen can be 
kept warm with moistened air, with no expen-~ 
diture for fuel more than is now necessary. 


The Danes got the pretty name of Dagmar 
from Queen Dagmar Margareta, daughter of 
the King of Bohemia, who married Valdemar - 
II., King of Denmark, in 1205. The name 
‘twas originally Dragomir, (the dear peace- 
maker), a Slavic appellation long borne by 
the ladies of her house. But this meant noth- 
ing in her new country, and it speedily passed 
into Dagmar, (the Day-may, the Maiden of 
the Dawn), whereby she is now known all the 
Northlands over.” The fullname of the Dan- 
ish Princess—sister of the Princess of Walese— 
married to the heir-apparent of the Russian 
Czar, is Mary Frederika Sophia Dagmar, but 
she is always called the Princess Dagmar. As 
the name is borne by a coming Empress, and 
is pretty, it will become popular, and spread 
among girls, the Maidens of the Dawn. 


The women engaged in the bookbinding 
trade in London, have formed a ‘Trades-Union. 
It is styled the Society of Women Employed 
in Bookbinding. It proposes to give its mem- 
bers the ordinary advantages of such an or- 
ganization and something besides. ‘This latter 
is to consist of an employment agency, which» 
will keep a record of the labor market, for the 
benefit of the members. At present, the 
women, when out of work, often have tospend 








‘Good Sir Moses Montefiore has reached his 
ninetieth year, and happily his faculties are 
are as bright, his step as firm, as years ago, 
when he traveled long journeys to succor the 
oppressed. He has lived to see Israel admit- 
ted to Equal Rights in nearly all habitable 
countries, the barriers removed that shut them , 


many days in traveling from shop to shop im 
search of a vacancy. Hereafter they will find. 
out at the agency the statistics of each shop. 

If the full plan is carried out, they will find 

there, too, board and lodging at cost, at least 

while they are out of employment. The soci- 

ety will discourage strikes, which are now 

common in the bookbinding trade, and wilk 

try to arbitrate all disputes. The admission. 

fee is twenty-four cents, which may be paid. 
at the rate of six cents a week. There is also 

a weekly subscription of four cents. Only 

‘free’ members, i. ¢., only those who have 

paid a year’s dues, can be helped out of the 
funds. They are to get, in case of sickness, 

$1.20 a week for eight weeks in the year. 

When a member dies, her relatives will re~ 

ceive $10 to defray the funeral expenses. 


We take pleasure in referring to the merits 
of the ladies of the Rothschild family, not be~ 
cause they are rich, but for the simple reason, 
that, in spite of their wealth, they strive to be 
useful to their kind. The men are immersed. 
in business; they are charitable, but people- 
will say that it is easy to be charitable if you- 
are rich. The women are public-spirited, in- 
telligent and warm-hearted, founding hospit- 
als, reformatories, children’s homes, endowing 
scholastic institutions, encouraging struggling 
professionals, and taking a personal interest: 
in the doings of the poor—Baroness Lionel’ 
makes weekly visits in the meanest portion of 
London, brightening the home of the Jewish 
artisan, giving her good counsel to the earnest 
teachers in the free school, the matrons and 
assistants in the various charities. The daugh~ 
ter of Alphonso, of Paris, teaches a good lessom 
to her sisters in faith, and to rich young ladies 
of every creed, by receiving a well deserved" 
diploma as teacher. Anselm’s daughter in- 
Vienna is prominent in music, not only com- 
posing songs that attain popularity, but aiding 
struggling musicians by her pen and purse.— 
Jewish Messenger. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ttention is called to the advertisement of the 
i aes Saving Institution in another column. 
47—I1t 


Good Things- 


is the greatest earthly good, 
wr have cause to know; food 
Good water, air and wholesome od, 
Which make us thrive and grow; 
Good business to enpiey ad time, 
usands do much enjoy; 
For want of it earth’s 3) ned with crime, 
Which doth man’s peace destroy. - 
Good Boys who love to wear good CLOTHES, 
Coat, Pants, Vest Hat and Shoes complete, 
Can buy good “Suits” at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
47—1t 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
PEACEFUL DAYS. 


BY HATTIE TYSG GRISWOLD 


} 


The happy reigns of royal lines 

Make smallest show on history's page; 
Tourney and joust and foughten field, | 
Alone descend to after age } 





And eo it is in this, our life, 


The peace ful, quiet, happy years, 
We take «mali uote of ; but we crowd 


The page with records of our tears. 

Oh, blest be uneventful lives, 

4 which no story we can tell, 

But which, when all the text is writ, 

Breathe out like heartsease—‘‘It is well.” 

The lives of which great things are told, 

Are saddest of all touched by pen. 

God sighs with pity, when he lays 

Burdens of greatness upon men. 

Greatness is loveliness; and oft 

Envy, and calumny, and hate, 

At best, ‘tis piercing to life's core, 

And «tripping off the gauds of Fate. 

And though of stirring, brilliant lives, 

1 love to dream, and dreaming thrill, 

Yet, have I learned, more to be prized 

Is quiet life, serene and still, 

Ah, joys of pageantry and show, 

Passed out upon life's great highways, 

Adieu forever. I have learned 

To love and seek more peaceful days. 
-_-—- ee 


THE LAST BANQUET OF ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA. 


BY MARY STACY WITHINGTON, 


(Dedicated to Mrs, F. W. Lander. 

[At the dead of night, on a sudden was heard the 
sound of musical instruments, and a noise which re- 
sembled the exclamations of Bacchanals. This tu- 
multuous procession seemed to pass through the 
whole city and to go out through the gate leat ling to 
the enemy's cainp. Those who reflected on this pro- 
ceeding, concluded that Bacchus, the god whom An- 
tony affected to imitate, had forsaken him.—/lu- 
farch.) 

Once more, O lady! let our mirth’s wild clangor 

Ring to the keystone of the midnight sky! 

Then sinking, rouse a thrill of jealous anger 

In dusty hearts that deep in old tombs lie! 
To-morrow, sweet ! may lay us down beside them: 

To-night is ours—crown it with wine and song! 
Teach its dark moments in thy locks to hide them, 

Bind, witch! these hours to linger with us long! 

. * * . . . 
What wild and wondrous note was that went pealing 

Up to the keystone of the midnight sky ? 

Echo, what dim and ivied shapes go reeling 

On through the gate where Cwsar campeth nigh ? 
Antonius! thy country’s gods forsake thee; 

Not even the god of Mirth will longer dwell 
Where Strength and Virtue are not. Sleep nor wake 

thee 

From Cleopatra’s arms—dishonor’s hell! 

— Washington Republican. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
MR. BROWN’S VACUUMS. 


BY KATE HANSON, 


He sat like a stone among his statues that 
chilly morning. 

The only movements he had made since en- 
tering his studio had been to, lift the damp 
cloth from a clay medallion on his easel, and 
to seat himself in front of it, at a little dis- 
tance. There he had been for an hour, scan- 
ning the delicate profile. It was well done, 
Ve could see that. Why did his face wear 


| for choosing a business and cleaving to it. If 


ever it is that I have, I could be a true sculp- 
tor, and the worthy lover of Alice.”’ 

The young man’s face was desponding. 

“Then there is the business-question I 
own the contents of this room, and not a great 
deal besides. I must earn a living. It is 
high time for me to decide how I will doit. I 
have education enough, and years enough, and } 
no money to speak of. Three good reasons 





I were sure of Alice’s love, I think I could be 
a—book-keeper!” 

This with a look as if the word suggested 
an infinite vista of ‘‘vacuums.”’ 

“Yes, I could model in spare hours, and 
perhaps that is as near to being a sculptor as 
I ought to hope for.”’ 

The disconsolate face brightened as a new 
sense of the beauty of the clay profile on the 
ease! flashed through him. 

“If my power should constantly grow—if I 
should be a sculptor worthy of the art—as I 
almost think I might be,—should I, after all, 
care much for it, without Alice? Tolove two 
mistresses, and to duubt their love and my 
worthiness—it is distress!’’ 

He turned hopelessly in his chair. A sud- 
den noise in the entry, a tap at his door, and 
the wide-awake Dick Spray was in the room, 
seated astride a block of marble. 

“Brown, I'm ina hurry. I have a proposi- 
tion. Do you mean to fool your life away in 
this sort of thing?’’—with a glance at the casts, 
chisels and mallets, which implied that they 
were toys unworthy of a sensible man’s no- 
tice. 

Brown’s color rose slightly, but he smiled, 
for was it not the very question he had been 
asking himself ? 

“T never have supposed you would settle to 
this. It has been a kind of innocent wild 
gats. And your den has beena pleasant place 
for us fellows to drop into. But now I’ve a 
good chance for you to go into business. You 
see, our firm wants a book-keeper, and as 
soon as you had saved a little money, you 
could invest it in the business, which is of the 
very best sort, you know. And if you are at 
all shaky on keeping accounts by double en- 
try, I’ll oversee you like a tender parent until 
you’re all right.” 

Dick’s countenance beamed with delight at 
the thought of his friends’ good luck. He 
paused an instant for breath and a reply. 

Brown’s wits had been set whirling. Pleas- 
ure at Spray’s interest, resentment at the way 
in which he had spoken of his peerless art, 
visions of prosperity, and of a fitting home 
for Alice, provided she could love him, ef- 
fectually prevented him from answering. 

Spray had hardly a moment to stay. He 
expected but one reply. Could Brown give 

that ? 

“T must think about it,’’ he said, after an 
instant. ‘‘When do you want my answer ?”’ 

‘*Why, man, you have nothing to say but 
‘Yes!’ Say it now!” 

“That I can’t do. I care more for these 
dolls than you do, Dick. Thank you heartily, 
whatever I decide. Suppose I tell you this 
noon. I will make up my mind before that 
time. That will do, won’t it ?” 





that heavy look of perplexity ? 

Because he was wondering if he ever should 
do anything much better. Because, in spite 
of the fact that Brown had artistic tastes, and 
of the other fact that he was deeply in love, he 
had occasional fits of profound common sense. 

In certain moods he modeled figures, wrote 
verses,painted genre pictures and adored Alice 
Kirk. In moods like the present he criticized 
his sculpture, burned his poetry, turned his 
pictures to the wall, and weighed the chances 
of his marriage to Miss Kirk. 

At these seasons he always grew sure of 
several things. 

First, that he was not a poet, notwithstand- 
ing the graceful verses of his, which had been 
published in one or two magazines. 

Secondly, that he was not a painter, in spite 
of the pleasing pictures that he had made for 
his friends. 

Thirdly, that Alice Kirk was the chief wo- 
man in the world. 

But the same common sense which presid- 
-ed at these interviews between Brown and 
himself, usually asked him if Miss Kirk loved 
him, or ever would, and if he was a born 
“sculptor. 

The double problem was a hard one. He 
‘reverenced his art. No other could satisfy 
him. But could he satisfy his art? Was he 
equal to that priesthood? He reverenced 
Miss Kirk. No other woman could ever in- 
spire him as she did. But could he ever be 


“Oh, yes, any time before night. Nobody 
outside knows that there is to be a vacancy, 
but there will be a rush when they do. You 





had better decide, and let me speak to the 
other partners this morning.” There was a 
sound of disappointment in his voice. 

‘My dear boy, that’s an impossibility, but 
Iam greatly obliged to you,’’ and he extend- 
ed his hand with a hearty grace. 

**You’ll be my partner in two years,” said 
the rapid Spray, with his hand on the door- 
knob. ‘You were not at the concert last 
evening, were you? Who is that distinguish- 
ed-looking fellow visiting at the Kirks? He 
was withthem. Vaughn said he came on the 
train with him, and he heard him direct the 
driver to Mr. Kirk’s house.”’ 

‘I don’t know,’’ said Brown, suddenly 
seized by every pang of jealousy. 

“The soprano was grand. I must be off! 
Good morning!”’ 

Brown was not in a vacuum just then. At 
a white heat, he walked the floor for a few 
moments, his brow clearing gradually. Stop- 
ping before a sketch of Alice which had been 
uncovered all the morning, he said: 

“I will serve you both if you will let me!” 

Il. 

Miss Kirk and her ‘‘distinguished looking” 
cousin-Fred were in the library from which Mrs. 
Kirk had just been called. Alice was sewing. 
The young savant had been reading to the la- 





her mate? He tried to look at himself criti- | dies an article from his favorite scientific mag- 
cally, and ascertain. The main fault which | azine. He had just explained a point in which 
he found in himself, as he soliloquized, was | Alice was greatly interested, and over which 


that he ‘‘was liable to vacuums.”’ 


she was pondering, when he said enthusiasti- 


‘Those times when I am so bored, and am | cally: 


myself such abore. I consider them a sign of 


“It is like old times to have you to talk 


mental poverty. Alice Kirk’s nature is rich; | with! You always understand what people 
she is vitalized to her finger-tips. She elec- | mean.” 


trifies me, and other people, so that we too 


“I thought you had been interpreting to 


are alive inher presence. She is often quiet, | me,’’ said she, smiling. 


but it is with the quietness that gives us rest 


and strength. While I, without stimulus, 
often grow powerless and vacant, like that 
lazy hod-carrier yonder. Now is it probable 
that this beautiful woman can find me her 
helper in any way ? She does not want for 
a husband a man with one or two accomplish- 
ments. If I hada spark more of the—what- 


“Oh, yes, of course, those technicalities, 
But you are so—so—intelligent!”’ 

At this compliment they both laughed. 

‘Thank you! I hardly know how to respond 
to such a tribute. Iam accustomed to some- 
thing a little more recherche, and my_answers 
do not fit.” 

“Then say, ‘You have the charm of nov- 








elty,’ and we shall be even. But Alice, dear, 
I came here on purpose to say something that 
hasn't that charm, for how often do you hear 
it, | wonder? I have nothing to ground hope 
upon, because you always would be so much 
more cousinly than I wanted you to be, but I 
feel in my great love, a claim upon you, andI 
must have ycu! Itis a hope that I carried 
away with me four years ago, and that I bring 
back tenfold.” 

His tone had changed to one of earnestness 
which made Alice turn pale. How could she 
ever lift her eyes and let him see that there 
was only friendship in them ? Tears began to 
gather. Fred’s chivalrous cousinliness from 
her earliest childhood—the mental fellowship 
she had found with him, stood side by side 
with the love he now brought her. Could 
there be a more manly cousin and lover ? 

She raised her eyes by what seemed one of 
the greatest efforts she had ever made. 

‘*You are my dearest cousin.” Fred groan- 
ed at the gentle emphasis. ‘Do not give me 
more than I give you, for that is a great deal, 
and we will enjoy our friendship as long as 
we live.” 

She kept eyes, voice and lips steady, though 
she was heart-smitten by the sight of the 
hopeless face before her. She had not realized 
how much of the buoyancy which she had 
known in it for years, had been owing to her- 
self. How she longed to comfort him! How 
helpless she felt. 

‘‘Now, dear Fred, put this away, and love 
science all the better for a little while. Then 
you will see the woman for whom you are re- 
served, and so you will have a wife and a 
cousin beside,—a cousin who will love you 
both always.” 

Her voice was tender, and tears were falling 
fast. Fred was silent. He knew Alice well 
enough to see that the question was settled. 
He would gather his strength presently, but 
there was a paralysis upon him, now. It is 
true that he had tried to fortify himself for 
just this answer. He had said to himself over 
and over, upon his journey, that he had no 
reason to hope for her love. But he had hoped. 
That was all, 

Mrs. Kirk entered the room. Fred lifted his 
magazine in both hands, and resumed the read- 
ing with a desperately steady voice. 

Mrs. Kirk’s mind had become somewhat di- 
verted by her perplexing interruption, and 
she stopped him suddenly. ‘‘Now, I don’t un- 
derstand that.” 

Mechanically, he explained the difficulty, 
and there was no further break in the reading 
for along time. Then Alice, fearing that her 
quick-sighted mother must feel the weight that 
was upon them both, asked another question 
which her cousin, she knew, tried to answer 
in his usual manner. At last, the article was 
finished. Fred mended Mrs. Kirk’s spool-box, 
and still pale, said he was going down town. 

‘Don’t wait for me an instant, at dinner, 
cousin Laura, for I doubt if I come back be- 
fore evening.” 

The look that Alice gave him, as his eyes 
rested for a moment upon her face, would have 
satisfied any but a lover. 

Of course, as soon as she had the smallest 
excuse, she went to her room. Where else 
do girls flee when they are distressed ? And of 
course, she locked her door and cried. She re- 
proached herself with having been ‘‘too easy- 
going.”’ 

“I ought to have seen all this, and stopped 
it.** 

Then her consciousness told her that nothing 
could have stopped it. Fred had known her 
from childhood, and she could not by any 
coldness have so disguised herself that he 
should not love her in her maturity. 

“The certainty is best for him—as it is for 
us all,’? and here her other trouble came up- 
permost. At that moment Fred’s bronze face 
gave way to a distinct vision of a blond young 
man withascowl. She knew every impetuous 
gesture of the figure as well as she knew those 
of her cousin, but they affected her differently. 
Cousin Fred might come and go, and wherever 
he went he would always carry with him her 
warm interest in every pursuit. But the 
young man who was not very handsome and 
who had sometimes a scowl, could not enter 
the room in which she sat, nor cross tho street 
in the distance without giving her a flutter such 
as no one ever suspected, for Alice usually 
had control of her eyelashes, lips, and dim- 
ples. So the young sculptor sat in his work- 
shop and wondered gloomily if there was a 
chance that he could ever win the trepidation 
that he wanted, in those eyelashes, lips and dim- 
ples. Not at this exact moment, however, if 
we are chronologically accurate, for he stood 
on Mr. Kirk’s door-steps, with his hand on the 
bell-knob. Directly Bridget was saying, 

“Misther Brown, the sculpture, ma’am, 
wants to see you.”’ 

What a flutter, as she answered quietly—‘‘I 
will be down very soon.”’ 

Of course she gave a searching glance at 
the mirror, and naturally she saw that all her 
tints were bright. ‘‘So fully alive!’? Brown 
would have said. 

He rose from the chair which her cousin 
Fred had left an hour before. His face was 
pale, and every line of it was deeper than usual. 
He felt as he had always felt in times of deadly 
peril; while Alice felt as she never had in 





meeting any lover before. 





Her presence quickened him into hope, for 
when he was with her, he had faith in all 
joy. He told her how he loved her and sculp- 
ture, and there waited. Alice looked up with 
eyes full of pride and tenderness, and of the 
tears that had hardly been absent from them 
that morning. Brown had never seen her so 
magnificent. It was the word he always secret- 
ly applied to her. It was certainly the true 
one now, as she said reverently, ‘Sculpture, 
and I receive you and cherish you forever.” 

To the young man a sudden glory seemed 
to fill the room, and with it came the convic- 
tion that it would illuminate his soul through 


eternity. 
“* © *# * © 


Though their troth had been so solemnly 
plighted, the morning’s interview did not close 
without both being recalled to their every-day 
life of perplexity, fun and friction. 

‘“*I am rather poor,”’ said Brown, ‘‘and I sup- 
pose you are.”’ 

“*Yes,.”’ 

‘‘And your father and mother would prefer 
to me, any one of several other young men I 
think. That fine-looking stranger, perhaps, 
whose name I could not ask for the jealousy 
that strangled me.” 

Alice flushed. ‘‘*My cousin, Fred Rivers. 
Yes, I think they would preferhim. They are 
very fond of him, and soamI, and so will you 
be.” 

‘‘Now I am not beginning to pry. But am 
I to be particularly careful not to patronize 
your cousin ?”” 

Alice sthiled. ‘‘Asif youever patronized!” 

“T am afraid I shall patronize everybody 
now. I am so fortunate and good natured, 
and the rest of the world—poor creatures—so 
vacant!” he finished with a merry laugh. 

Alice’s face showed the pain which she felt 
in thinking of her cousin. ‘‘Dear Fred!” she 
said, ‘I wish I could have helped it.” 

**But you couldn’t!”’ said Brown adoringly. 

She drew the character of one young man 
in a few lines which set him distinctly before 
the other, and they counseled as to ways of 
showing him their friendship. 

“T must know him,” said Brown, ‘‘but how 
disagreeable I shall be to him at first! And 
now I must go to Spray, who will think mea 
lunatic for rejecting his offer. This afternoon 
I will face your parents, who think me rather 
a man of folly, and who will look so grieved, 
when I tell them of their daughter’s choice, 
that my heart fails me.”’ 

Alice looked sorry and yet so happy, that 
he added— 

‘‘But lam not much to be pitied, for you 
unmistakably love me!”’ 

Ill. 


The windows of Brown’s studio were open, 
and June fragrance and sunlight came through 
a screen of smilax, and touched a blithe face 
under a paper cap. 

The artist had retreated to the window that 
he might see his work from as great a distance 
as possible. There was nothing more to be 
done. He had given the last delicate touches 
of modeling tool and brush to the clay, until 
his own fastidiousness could not desire a more 
even surface. And it was satisfied, this his 
eyes told, with the spirit and the contour of 
the work. 

The rapture in which he stood that sunny 
morning was the old one—that into which 
every true poet and painter and musician and 
sculptor who has lived since the foundation of 
the world, has entered—the ecstacy of crea- 
tion—when, full of reverence, it seems to him 
that he shares the joy of Heaven itself—that 
he hears the very morning stars sing, as he 
looks at his work and finds that it is good. 

Our unknown sculptor was in sympathy 
with Milton, Canova, Dante, Raphael and 
Pygmalion. In that hour of triumph he felt 
that he was their brother and that they ac- 
knowledged him. 

Bat with the glow began an intense longing 
for Alice’s presence. She, who had been his 
inspirer thoughout the weariness and despair 
of the work, was as necessary to him in this 
time of exultation. As necessary as Dante 
found Beatrice, and as Pygmalion found a 
living woman instead of the statue he had 
carved. 

The door opened and she came. He was 
not surprised, for then no happy coincidence 
could seem improbable. He only smiled glad- 
ly, and watched his wife’s recognition of his 
success. She looked, while her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes grew moist, until, at last, she 
said with a smile: 

“It is worth all the vacuums you ever en- 
dured, is it not ?”’ 

Yes,’ he answered, ‘‘though they were 
doleful, and have not lost one shade of their 
distinctness in the retrospect.” 

They sat down on a block of the sun-flecked 
marble, and chatted like happy children. 

‘*You remember,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘how 
you once, ina conversation with me raised the 
serious objection to yourself, both in the light 
of sculptor and husband, that you were trou- 
bled with vacuums ?”’ 

“Yes, and how you showed every dimple 
in reply, and asked me what I meant.” 

‘And how relieved I was to find that it was 
not epilepsy or fits of idiocy, for when you de- 
scribed the symptoms, it was plain that they 
resulted from the sensitiveness which makes a 
true artist. You told of the dullness that had 





i 

oppressed you in the presence of some people, 
, whose portraits you showed me in your sketch- 

book, and anyone but yourself could see that 

it was not lack of imagination and sympathy, 
| but the excess of them, that made you enter so 
fully into those stupid lives, which has break. 
fast, dinner and supper in them, with occa- 
sional ignorant wonder, and, in their darkest 
moments, slavishfear. I hope you are con- 
vinced to-day, that your hatred of tedium and 
cant, shows your faith in vitality and truth, 
| and is one indication that you have a right to 
interpret nature.” 

“TI know,” said Brown, “that one success 
like this, and a companion like you, make 
that talk of mine seem very like twaddle. 
My theory of life to-day, sitting here by you, 
is, that there is no place for dulness or stagna- 
tion in it, that there must be toil and pain and 
rest and sweetness, but that when I allow my- 
self to enter so far into my brother’s life, as to 
share his apathy, I am doing him a wrong as 
well as myself. He and I must set our hands 
and our wits to work immediately, and we 
shall be sounder creatures. But after all is 
said, I have a lurking suspicion that the rea- 
son you and I are bound to each other so 
firmly, is, that you are charged with positive 
electricity, while I am negative.” 

“Don’t!’? said Alice—‘‘I have most disa- 
greeble associations with that affinity talk!” 

‘And your prejudices are so strong,” said 
her husband, laughing, ‘‘that they are a con- 
stant confirmation of my opinion. Now I 
have no prejudices, only well founded dis- 
likes.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said beautiful Mrs. Brown. 
‘See, here is a letter from cousin Fred. He 
is going to Russia with a scientific party, and 
bids us good-bye, hoping to meet us next sea- 
son in Italy, where, he says, ‘I believe we 
three have longed all our lives to be.’ ” 

“*Yes,”’ said Brown, taking the letter, and 
repeating Aurora Leigh’s words: 


‘* ‘Alas, if we could ride with naked souls, 

And make no noise, and pay no price at all, 

I would have seen the sooner, Italy. 

For still [heard thee calling through my life, 

Thou piercing silence of ecstatic graves 
Men call that name.’ ” 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ti Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
MRS. ANNA T. RANDALL-DIEHL. 
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DR. E. KNIGHT. 


CANCERS. 


His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 
He cures without knife, plaster or pain. No scar on 
healing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
.: and See, which he is curing the 
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worst cases of dness and Deafness wit! 
out instruments or pain. Consultation free. 


80 Dover St., Boston. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

KE Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


happy to accommodate their customers with cleat 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS , 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis: 
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Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Isstraightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has Te- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men- 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
7 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. a 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most libera: 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Places 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 24 





Fourth Street, New York City. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


For the sake of the contrast it affords we 
cut from the Cleveland Leader (one of the 
most influential papers in that city) a para- 
graph from its report of what is called 

‘“pHE WOMAN'S WAR.” 
The date of the paper is March 28, 1874, giv- 
en for the benefit of any who may be curious 
or doubtful. 

The ladies of this band were followed on 
their entire route by a straggling crowd, 
composed mostly of those men who lodge at 
the police station at night and loaf on the 
street or in the saloons during the day time. 
Most of these were lazy, idle loafers, of the 
class who make riots possible _and police sta- 
tions necessary. With nothing else to do, 
they follow the ladies, and during services 
stand on the edge of the pavement and laugh 
andswear. So cowardly, that the wave of a 
policeman’s hand or a look from his eye, will 
make them retreat to a gutter, they are yet 
brave enough to criticize the ladies and tell that 
they make their wives stay at home and attend 
their own business. Their wives, poor wo- 
men, whostand, it may be, by the wash tub to 
earn bread for the children, and to keep the 
wolf from the door, while the father has time 
to follow these bands of praying women and 
to disgrace himself by emitting vile jokes and 
slurs. One man, a bloated, blear-eyed crea- 
ture, was especially indignant that ‘‘we”’ 
should pay taxes to support police officers who 
should be detailed to defend these ladies. 


Over and against this, we would put the 
case of the Sisters Smith and Abby Kelly 
Foster, and would commend an analysis of the 
questions covered therein, to ladies too con- 
servative (?) to vote if opportunity offered, or 
to others of the fraternity who are symboliz- 
ed by a letter in response to Miss Anthony’s 
lecture at Seymour’s school house. 

Next in order comes an article in the New 
York Independent of Oct. 22,1874. ‘Should 
the Suffrage be given to Women?’’ To be 
appreciated it should be read. One can but 
be curious to know, in this age of the world, 
the number of years, more orless, that have 
rolled over the writer of said article. At the 
same time it recalls to our mind the words of 
somebody, who says that ‘‘development and 
not years,’’ are what make persons young 
or old. 

After forcing myself rigidly through its col- 
umns, the inquiry rose to my lips, ‘*‘What 
business have men to assume to know so 
much about a matter of which they know so 
little ? 

It has ever been a matter of unqualified 
rejoicing with me that I am a woman, and 
one of the reasons, dear Journat, I will give 
you. The fear that, had God made me a man, 
I might have come as immeasurably short of 
my own standard of manhood as doso many 
that are met in the journey of life; to meet, 
as one does on every hand, grown up boys 
dressed in men’s attire, is enough to make us 
rejoice that this brief life ‘tis not for aye.” 

Rey. J. M. Buckley asks, ‘‘Suppose that to 
govern in the State would make Woman’s posi- 
tion intolerable to her, and disqualify her for 
it, what would you say ?” 

My reply would be; give her an equal op- 
portunity, and she will equalize and adjust 
conditions, as the need arises, with as much fa- 
cility and good common sense as the husbands 
or brothers of the race, availing herself of 
her natural privilege, when so disposed, to ask 
advice or assistance. Like Mr. Buckley, we 
are conscientious examiners of the subject at 
issue, and would like the names of thosg ‘‘mis- 
guided” women, who have boldly said in speech 
and print, “Give her the Suffrage and let the 
family go.” 

Our own interpretation of the position of 
Writers like the above, is, that they are far 
more deeply moved for the prospective com- 
fort of men as individuals, than abounding in 
chivalric sentiment toward women as such, or 
towards the outlying family bond, in behalf of 
which they sound the trumpet of appeal from 
the dread future of “Woman's equality before 
the law.” 

“To Vote intelligently and properly is to 
think, feel, and act in the imperative mood.” 
In all courtesy I commend to the gentleman, 
the latter clause of the report from the Cleve- 
ae of the man who was indignant 

€ should pay taxes to support police 
Officers detailed to defend these ladies.” 

Next I would ask him in what mood, gram- 
matical or Otherwise, a woman may “think, 
feel and act,” who is left, as one of the results 
of our “righteous war,” at the age of thirty- 
a With delicate health, limited pecuniary 

urces, and entirely without knowledge of 
= ase generally termed bread-winning avo- 
sr = This is one instance, differing only 
gree, of the position of women since this 
ro began, and American women have 
oe as such, to study the problem of 
we *man judge, if he can, of the astound- 
Ped ‘mpertinence, or blind-eyed obstinacy, or 
_Considerate selfishness into which the sub- 
Ject resolves itself, through any process of 
mental chemistry, when men, as a class, still 
oe to bind and ‘tighten the chains 

©n use and custom have forged. 

ai Wendell Holmes once said he ‘did 
eek oe in planting oaks in flower pots,” a 
mo of peculiar significance when juxta- 
i popes the sentence “There is nothing in 
ae woman which may not be most unfa- 
Y modified by the continued operation 


0 4 powe ‘ 
tful cause m - 
tune. oving contrary to na 


What women ask is the privilege, with men, 
no more, no less than they, of living out their 
own lives as God made them to live, and of 
being ‘“‘a law unto themselves,’’ with only 
equal right to “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness." Anything short of this gives 
the lie to our government and to the principles 
upon which it was established. Anything 
less than this will not lengthen by one hour 
the beautiful illusions that gild the morning of 
life, when Woman 


‘*Lays aside her maiden gladness 
For a name and for a ring.” 


To concede all that the most radical would 
claim in behalf of Woman, is only to make 


‘the real tolerable.”’ H.C. A. 


vy 
HUMOROUS. 

A curious sample of Irish wit and oratory 
was recently given in the English House of 
Commons. One, Mayor Morris, an Irish 
‘*Home Ruler,’’ having made some statements, 
the accuracy of which was questioned, ex- 
claimed: ‘Ifthe honorable gentleman choos- 
es to challenge me, we can retire!”” Here 
there were roars of laughter, upon which the 
speaker added: ‘I meanif he challenges my 
accuracy, we can retire to the library, and I 
will show him he is wrong.” 

‘Sambo, what your ’pinion ob de bankrupt 
law ?”’ 

‘Tink um fusrate, Pompey.” 

“IT imply for the appellation myself. Just 
*splain him’s principles.” 

‘“‘Why, you see here now, just len’ me that 
half dollar you got for white-washing.” 

Pompey hands him the money, and Sambo 
deliberately puts it into his pocket. 

‘‘Dere den, now, I owes de shoemaker three 
shillings and you a half a dollar, besides the 
grog-shop bill. Now this half dollar am all 
the property I got. I divides him accordin’ 
to the debt.”’ 

“‘Sambo, I takes dat half dollar back.” __ 

Sambo, with amazement. ‘You think dis 
chile green? You gits yo’ share wid de 
oder-creditors.” 

Tt was a Scotch woman who said that the 
butcher of her town only killed half a beast 
at atime; it wasa Dutchman who said that 
a pig had no marks on his ears except a short 
tail; and it was a British magistrate, who, 
being told by a vagabond that he was not 
married, responded: ‘*That’s a good thing 
for your wife.”? It was an English reporter 
who stated, at a meeting of the Ethnological 
Society, there were exhibited “casts of the 
skull of an individual at different periods of 
adult life, to show the changes produced in 
ten years,”’ though Dean Swift certainly men- 
tions two skulls preserved in Ireland, one of 
a person when he was a boy, and the other of 
the same person when he grew to be a man. 
It was a Portuguese mayor who enumerated 
among the marks by which the body of a 
drowned man might be identified when found, 
‘ta marked impediment in his speech.” It 
was a Frenchman, the famous Carlino, who, 
contentedly laying his head upon a large stone 
jar for a pillow, replied to one who inquired 
if it was not rather hard, ‘‘Not at all, for I’ve 
stuffed it with hay.’”’ It was an American 
lecturer who solemnly said one evening, ‘‘Par- 
ents, you may have children, or if not, your 
daughters may have.’’ And it was a German 
orator, who, warming with his subject, ex- 
claimed: ‘*There is no man, woman or child 
in the house, who has arrived at the age of 
fifty years, but what has felt this truth thun- 
dering through their minds for centuries.”’ 














Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
“2 in Bank. 

e Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of its depositors. 47—13 





THOMAS’ 


SACRED QUARTETS. 


A work just issued, but which has been many 
years in preparation, and of which the author may 
well be proud. 

The collection cannot fail to take the front rank in 
church music, and be used wherever the best music 
is appreciated. 

The music is admirable for quartet Choirs. With- 
out being on the whole very difficult it is in perfect 
taste, and for larger choirs, for musical families and 
musical societies, the book has a special adaptation. 


Price in Boards $2.50 Cloth $3.00. 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 
SOLE EDITION. 


Mazurka Rustique, $ .75 Scherzo Romantique, $1.00 
Caprice Polka, 1.00 Chant de Guerre, 1,00 
Souvenir de Cuba, .75 Marguerite Waltz, +15 

1 Cocoye, 2.00 Rayons d’Azur, -90 
Celebre Tarentelle, 1.50 Ov. to Oberon, 4 hands 2.00 
2me Banjo, 1.50 Papillon, Duet. +25 
Souvenir de Lima, 1,00 Ava Maria (Vocal), -75 


All books and music sent post-paid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York, 





WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS, 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 








CONSUMPTION CURED ! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Spean.—Dear Sir: Ut is with pleasure 1 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from ‘he Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much More severe attack. 
I well remember the time 1 got my sister to write to 
Dr. Sesar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, [assure you. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. m that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good, I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness, 1 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for | have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOHN G. HIGGINS, 
Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873. 
Dr. SeEAR:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled si but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in ing the medicine. I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A, BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. SpPEAR.— Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the ——. 
In six weeks he appeared likea newman. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and Las 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr. Spear.—Dear Sir: 1am thankful that God has 
gree you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am nappy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. ‘To God be all Rad te 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARKEN. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
oF Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of ew ym poe 
Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bieed- 
ing from the a gf 
rs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 
Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 
Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 t Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free otchar e. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


She poopie of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner, The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very P ain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak > 4 and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent — I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed woa- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced utting them +P for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am gettin 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 
diseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No i. can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are m7. ! effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strepgthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever an 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Biscases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quiekly as this Root 
Bitters, All such diseases are caused from a bad 

ti h and a poi condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early life, and to delicate females, these ~~ 4 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of all 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular address, C. B. PURVIS, M. D., 


No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D C. 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 

rm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 

r. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor! ts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
omptiy. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 

uri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
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- J.B. Watkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 





Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 188 and 12° 8 @ av comer 
Sib Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Tufirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical tral. 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- — 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 
izss dav New Veork Clit 

ly Jan. 3 


THE BEST WORK 











| ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 


Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


U. S. 
PIANO CO. 


S290. 


It costs leas than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Doue 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 956 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries, Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL SEEKING 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon} 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


THE 


MACEE 
FURNACE CoO., 


36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 
= THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE, 
A wonderful 
success, 
THE STAND- 
ARD_ BRICK 
RANGE, 

























The best in the 
market. 


THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE. 
Just out. Ex- 
~tmine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantl 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 








further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
14— 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


®Mome Farme thea. are Offered 
at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
—A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
vel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for $2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages A great bargain is offered. 
Price only 81700 Apply to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR 8500— At Bellingham. 

bx cottage house, painted and pepceed, 8 rooms 
eiebon first floor, attics unfinishec Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with ar and apple trees. Price only §600. 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Row, Bostor. 


FORTY ACRE FARM-.-Only $200down, 
One mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston. 
“dl i 
w1ce 





acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, © 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, Barn 40x86. Carriage-house, shed, 
&c. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
. AT FRANKLIN, 2% MILES FROM 
a Boston, excellent 75-acre farm, M miles 
from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; ‘) acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 1: 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choloe 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasturs; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in gcod repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the price asked, Price #2500, $120 cash. 
Apply to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Village Residence, 

25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 

ortico, wash-room with set boilers etc; barn clap- 
oarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees, This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on easy 
terms. Apply to Geo, H. Cuarin’ 244 Tromont Row 
Boston. 


On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fib steck TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRARY, etc, One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
tious buildings a! aqueduct; fine new co house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-atory hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granar A 
shed and {ce-house—-all in bem repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the Serene $00, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of arm 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro, H, 
CHAPIN, 2% Tremont Row, Boston. 


Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 
fen Roe on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
proximity to Sarees, schools, &c., con- 









taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div 3 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, iggery and ice- 
house; all in good _ r, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very — ~ located, 4 miles from Ham 
ton Beach, miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads, For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on wey easy terms of 
= eee Full particulars of Go. H. CHAPIN, % 

mont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements, 


One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
jrovet land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 
ere are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
pees trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
6 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., rll cla 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000 
on very easy terms of payment. Full gre ° 
Geo, H. CHAPIN, 




















Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con. 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapid] 
owing hard wood. The balance is well divide > 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay eubsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons o — hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the )ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
crchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty aud in foam 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, lar, 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barn 
6x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig- 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding a de- 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun- 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
the well-known 4p leton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. s farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the page depot. Price $18,000, cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. aPply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gero. H. Cuarrm, 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro. 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
an hee a good 1} story house, ted and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop L Cn age my vy anne = 
make a carpenter shop and a carpenter 
would aso hale. 32 eqwes' of tend, Loved, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75 apple, pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, h , maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. ice only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
Saioee re fourlaning town, employing ever 
‘oxboro a flow ng ° 
thousand hands. Apply to GEo. i ro IN, 24 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


From Five Hundred to One Thousand 

















Estates to Select from. 


vings of Property on Exhibition at our 
sal Boston Office. 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
29— Up one flight 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, NOY. 21, 1874. 





WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN DETROIT. 


It is not alone by lettered logic and intel- 


lectual disquisition that we change the minds | 


efmen, the laws they have made, and the in- 
stitutions they have ordained; but it is also to 
he effected by close observation of the details 


of their systems, and the abuses, growing out 


of their inherent weakness or of the lack of | 


firm and decided administration of justice, so 
far as it holds place in these laws. 


Putting out of sight all argument, setting | 


aside precedent as regards the hitherto distran- 
achised classes, men have said, “If women want 
the ballot, let them ask for it.” 
we had been “asking” our national and State 
Legislatures for twenty-five years, through 


We supposed 


memorials, speeches and newspapers; but ad- 
vised by the majority of men among the 


friends of Suffrage—so far as I heard their | 


voice—to attend the election of November 3, 
when Michigan men were to hold in their 
hands, for the present at least, our rights of 
«citizenship, a number of our women in some 
six districts went to the polls to ask individ- 
mal men “If they would vote for our amend- 
ament ?” 

Looking over the history of reforms, look- 
ang over the history and varied customs of 
the civilized world, seeing the unavoidable 
work of pioneers in strictly benevolent as well 
asin broader reforms, and the necessity of 
reaching and of mingling with the people as 
a means of education, I resolved to ask of 
woters what I had heretofore asked only of the 
I was impelled to an- 
swer the declaration from men, that ‘You 
should ask for the vote,’’ although it is more 
than justice demands, in spite of my past ob- 
jections to the further signing of petitions, 
So, when I remembered the disagreeable con- 
tact and duties that good women in all large 
cities have to go out to meet; when I remem- 
Syered the original workers in the Five Points 
Mission, I resolved, for such as these, and 
‘many more not yet sunk to so low an estate, 
as well as for the broad principle of justice 
which underlies our demand, to go and hand 
‘out the tickets for the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment at the polls. 

Although I was there most of the time, from 
nine o'clock A. M. till the closing of the polls 
at five rp. w., and, as a rule, was treated with 
entire respect by voters and policemen, yet I 
must add my testimony to that so long given 
dy the ruling class, that it is not a pleasant, 
healthful nor suitable place for refined women 
to be, and further, that it is no better for the 
amen who are their constant companions. 
“There can be no’ stronger argument for the 
‘equal rights of women citizens, than can be 
«drawn from observing the present conduct of 
elections. The polling places in the majority 
«of cases are saloons of the lowest kind, where 
the lowest men from association and attraction 
Teel at home, where the bar is open, and they 
are allowed by law and custom to drink on 
that day, just as much if not a great deal more 
than on any other. This results in drunken- 
mess, disorder and profanity. Several times I 
saw men have ballots thrust into their hands, 
and pushed inside the rail, or so helpless as to 
‘be led up by others ‘‘to execute a freeman’s 
~will,”’ who were insanely drunk; and one of 
these was brought forward just as our Con- 
-gressman, Moses W. Field, sprang out of his 
carriage and received three cheers. The poor 
“imbecile was aroused to a dim sense of the 
wpresence of the hero, and in that driveling, 
-irunken state (I use the first adjective liter- 
ally, in a physical as well as intellectual sense) 
jhe rushed upon, embraced, and kissed him in 
«the presence of the people. The crowd shout- 
sed and laughed, and it was a wonder that the 
‘honorable gentleman did not hurry away toa 
Toumtain for ablution; but for the short time 

he staid he smiled as blandly as if only the 
breath of roses had been inhaled and their 
“velvet petals showered upon his face. To 
:such chagrin and humiliation must citizens 
:awod candidates be subjected while the present 
stegime endures! 

Ideality may turn away hereyes and shrink 
sand gather up her garments from contact, the 
emerves may be overstrained with inharmo- 
:aious sights and sounds, all the senses may be 
“smitten with pain and protesting against rum, 
xobacco and profanity; but one can go even 
¥aere, if it promises to prevent her sisters from 

ving down to deeper depths, where soul, not 
ssense, is shocked; aye, and where there is 
-danger of taint. 


inspeetors in my ward. 


Jaw. 


Women are, for the most part, law-abiding 
and naturally conservative, and if slow to ad- 
vocate great changes, are slow to join the 


ranks of ‘‘the dangerous classes’’ of society 


But in those mezlistroms of civilization, the 





| men to gain their bread. We saw in Wash- |! you because they believe if you get the vote 


ington, and afterward all over the country, 
that for the enfranchised slave ‘‘the power of 


| soon brought equal wages for equal work. It 
will do the same for daughters and sisters, be- 
cause they will be recognized by the govern- 
ment under which they live, as an equal polit- 
ical power. And the money they can earn by 
the labor of their hands or brain, will bea 
power also. Power increases and adds to pow- 
er, while “the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.”’ This government is boasted as the 
| protection of the weak. The monied power, 
which the ballot will surely bring, is required 
for personal needs and public work, and will 
yield as much enjoyment and value to Wo- 
man as to Man. 

But to the history of the day. A young 
man, quiet, firm, industrious, stood at the 
polls in my district from early till late; was 
on the ground when our party of three alight- 
ed, and held an advantageous position; he 
was sustained by an older gentleman who was 
also supplied with our tickets, and who was as 
earnest and helpful as the first, and we wo- 
men were sustained by both. We were vis- 
ited by friends belonging in the ward, and 
by others who came to say they had ‘voted 
right,’ and in what ways they had worked 
heretofore. One man who had been a neigh- 
bor to my father when I was achild, anothera 
present neighbor, then a State Representa- 
tive who came to cheer us and tell us how 
he had wrought for this goodly amendment 
in the Legislature and had just votedfor jus- 
tice and republicanism. 

Then came an ex-alderman to give us his 
hand and to ask a few friends to vote for our 
measure, one who had made a speech three 
years ago before the Board of Registration 
in favor of receiving my vote. . 

Afterward came a gentleman and his wife 
to spend a little time by our side. She told of 
the report from a gentleman before dinner, of 
the*‘quiet dignified way”’ in which he saw some 
of the women working, and heard one of 
them say, where a controversy was going on, 
“IT have an excellent answer to that objec- 
tion, but this is not the place for discussions.”’ 

As the voters filed past, and our tickets 
were offered, one said his wife was an excel- 
lent housekeeper, and if she should go to the 
polls, he *‘would not allow her to keep his 
house any more.”’ 

I thought I would like to hear from her on 
this subject, for she might possibly not con- 
sider it the greatest of privileges to keep the 
house of such a man. However, I did not 
make up my mind of all, as some of the la- 
dies expressed it, ‘that man is unhappy at 
home;” for information and moral culture is 
all some men and women need to make them 
accept true self-government. 

On the day before, when visiting the differ- 
ent districts to prepare for the hanging of dec- 
orations, we met a number of Germans, as 
several of the polls were at German saloons. 
The first one, of whom consent had to be ask 

ed, was intoxicated, and said he ‘‘did not want 
vimmins to vote; vimmins must shtay at 
home and clean the shtables,”’ and when his 
wife said she would take charge of the hang- 
ings, he denied her, but she said he could not 
control her; and when I saw that she was 
tending a provision store connecte1 with the 
saloon, I believed she knew enough to make 
herself useful in the world, and being useful 
and sensible could not be governed by a man 
who was not master of himself. 


| 








We found only the mistress at home in the 
next saloon, her children playing around her; 
but she seemed strangely superior to her sur- 
roundings, said she would hang the decora- 
tion, and was herself in favor of the vote for 
women. This decoration consisted of the 
words ‘*‘Woman Suffrage, Yes,” in an arched 
frame wreathed in evergreen; the ‘*Yes,’’ be- 
ing encircled with a wreath of bright autumn 
leaves. Two ribbon flags of blue and whi'‘e, 
emblamatic of truth and peace, were crossed 
above each frame; printed in mottoes, con- 
taining on the white, ‘‘The Interests of Wo- 
men are the Interests of Man.”’ On the blue, 
an extract from a letter of Abraham Lincoln, 
in 1836. ‘I go for all sharing the privileges 
of Government who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens, not excluding women.” Within the 
lines were a pair of clasped hands. 

At the next place, which was a shoe store, 


; To prevent women from go- | a good many men were gathered, and they 
ang down from necessity which knows no 


informed us that most of them would vote for 
the ‘Suffrage ;”’ I said ‘‘And the rest will, after 
hearing you talk this evening, or after reading 
this, (handing out a tract;) they took it eager- 
ly, and following us out to the sidewalk, held 
+ | out their hands and asked for more tracts. 
As we reached the carriage they gave three 


great cities, many women left unprotected are | hearty cheers, and bade us good-bye. 


-obliged to face greater dangers in more dis 


S At the next place, a saloon, a number of 


‘tasteful environs, than any happy wife and | Germans, mostly young, were drinking beer. 


mother is called to meet in temporary work 


The keeper took the legend and said he would 


for the passage of a just law at thepolls. We | putit up above the ballot window, next morn- 
use the transient methods for the sake of per- | ing, but two or three of the young and gay 


wmanent good. 


said, ‘‘Well, ladies, if you will treat us, we 


We must brave sneers and questioning for | will vote for Suffrage.” 


‘the sake of positive and beneficial and right- 


I said, ‘“‘Women will not buy votes I 


«seus law. Woman knows that if she has a right | hope.” 


‘to think she has a right to expression, and she 
knows that the right of expression through 


They repeated it, with the flowing glasses 
in their hands, and an educated and quite 


the ballot is the right protective of all other | young man came out to the carriage and said: 


rights, and with it ‘twill be easier for all wo- 





“A great many Germans will vote against 


| 
| 


you will try to put down their beer;"’ and add- 


ed, “they want their women to stay at home | 
the ballot’’ opened up employment and very | and mind them,” (obey them. ) 


I said, ““There is a German Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, in New York City, and some of your 
people here are in correspondence with it.” 

He said, ‘‘I know it, I am well acquainted 
with the subject;” and he promised to look 
after our motto in the morning. All the vot- 
ing places I visited, were at hotels or saloons, 
save two; these were a shoe shop anda gen- 
tleman’s furnishing store. 

In our district, on election day, drinking 
men said some disagreeable things to which 
we paid no heed, but it was reserved for one 
who calls himself a gentleman, who pretends 
to scholarship, and loves to read a poem in a 
friend’s parlor, to prove that women may be 
treated rudely at the polls. In discussion 
with an active friend of ours, aman about 
his own age, (past middle age) he repeated 
the old objection, that if a woman votes, she 
must fight, etc., (taking the unwomanly view) 
and raising his voice, he launched out into in- 
vective about the intensity of feeling and ill- 
temper of women, saying that “a mad wo- 
man is like a mad cat.’ We concluded that 
his tongue was sharp enough to lacerate, 
should his victim be one who ever had any 
respect orlove for him. Like those who pre- 
dicted ‘‘the war of races,’’ at the South, this 
man has done what he could to make true his 
own prophecies. 

The mother and wife of one of our judges, 
came and spent awhile with us in the after- 
noon, and engaged in conversation with a 
man who had been very vigilant in handing 
out ‘‘Noes,”’ and I heard him say that he ‘‘be- 
lieved in being good natured, whichever side 
he took,” and at the close told them that he 
‘must admit that Suffrage for Woman was 
gaining ground constantly.” 

The Post and Tribune of this city have never 
told their readers that women were at the polls 
in Detroit; they would fear they might chron- 
icle progress, and so they bravely frown and 
ignore. Dr. Buchanan once said that ‘‘ignore 
leads to ignorance,” and so he frankly inves- 
tigates. I suppose he sometimes entertains 
angels ere he is aware, in the shape of fresh 
and unconventional truth. But the Commer- 
cial (weekly) the daily News, and the [Ger- 
man] Abend Post are in our favor. 

Sincerely yours, 


Carnartns A. F. STEBBINS. 
Detroit, Mich. 





WOMAN’S CONGRESS APPRECIATED. 


Eprrors Woman's JourNAL:—I utter, I am 
sure, the opinion of a great many of the wo- 
menof our city, whenI say that we owea 
great debt of gratitude to the Second Woman’s 
Congress, which convened lately in Chicago. 
The talent, good sense and dignity that were 
displayed by the women who took part in the 
proceedings, have made such an impression 
upon the public mind that many who hereto- 
fore have taken no interest in the public doings 
of women, have suddenly awakened to the 
fact that there is really much latent and un- 
used talent among them. 

This change of opinion is not confined sim- 
ply toa small number of individuals, but is 
quite general. Even the criticisms of the press 
show a decided mellowing in tone. Indeed, it 
is rather amusing to notice the hesitating, half 
apologetic manner of certain newspapers, which 
have heretofore been chary of kind words to 
women and their efforts, in speaking of the 
matter. The consciousness of having done in- 
justice betrays itself in every line, and yet 
they desire the public to believe that they have 
always been willing to accord a generous rec- 
ognition and encouragement to the sex. 

However, repentance never comes too late; 
and all thoughtful friends of the cause of 
Woman would much prefer a tardy recogni- 
tion from those who have well weighed the pros 
and cons of the subject, to the enthusiastic 
help which has been tendered it by many good, 
well-meaning, but unbalanced people, whose 
chief motive in raising their voice in favor of 
anything, is love for the notoriety and mar- 
tyrdom that fall to the lot of every defender 
of an unpopular cause. 

Fraternally yours, 
Laura M. Hupparp. 

184 West Monroe St., Chicago. 





HOW TO SUCCEED NEXT TIME. 


Eprrors Woman’s Journat.—It is fortu- 
nate that I chanced to see to-day the last num- 
ber of the JourNAL, and the first I have seen for 
a month, because I should be sorry if a mistake 
in your editorial columns should pass uncon- 
tradicted. I cannot imagine what made you 
suppose thatI had been speaking in Michigan. 
The only speechI ever made within the limits 
of the State was at the Opera House in De- 
troit, at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. I cannot claim 
a single leaf of either the laurel or the worm- 
wood gathered there. 

My very earnest conviction is that these 
fragmentary efforts do us little good, and that 
the straight path to early success would lead 
us to concentrate our work in one State, and 
not try to cover so wide an extent of country 
as we now do. Put all the money and all the 





speakers into Maine, say, if that is nearest 


| ready to yield, and carry it by educating the 
women to see the source of power. The 
men will fall into line. 

Yours truly, 


Evizasetu K. Cuvreu ite. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


SECOND WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 
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yet, and it is safe to say that they never will. 
He naturally opposes hatred to insults, and 
quite as naturally returns railing for railing. 
The men who thus talk to him do not under- 
stand the disastrous results of hard drinking 
half so well as he does. He has himself sound- 
ed the depths of the distress. Give hima mo- 
tive sufficient, and he will never try the exper- 
iment again. That motive he may find in the 
| desires and the approbation of the good 
and the pitiful. In a word, he is a sick man, 
in sore need of skillful nursing. I believe 
that it is not too much to say that half the 
drunkards who are rescued from a drunkard’s 
death owe their salvation to the pleadings 
and the pity and the cheering encouragement 
of Woman. Already she has done an incom- 
putable amount of this kind of work. 
ASK THE FIRST REFORMED MAN 

you may meet, to whom he owes his redemp- 
tion, regeneration, and disenthralment? and 
the chances are that he will tell you, if he an- 
swers you frankly, that it is to the appeals 
and remonstrances of his wife or his mother, 
or of some one, sister to him either by earthly 
or divine parentage! This would be a hea- 
then and not a Christian, a barbarous and not 
a civilized country, if a great deal of this 
quiet, unostentatious and beautiful work, were 
not all the time going on within its borders. 
In the large cities and the towns, and in the 
smallest village, there are always women en- 
gaged in this blessed missionary toil, and the 
more of it we have, the less will drunkenness 
disgrace and perplex us. All are free to un- 
dertake it, who have heart and hand and voice 
fitting them for the divine duty. No woman, 
who fully comprehends the opportunity, and 
who really hungers to save the victims of 
drunkenness, will wait for us to solve the 
question which is now before us. For, after 
all, it is a matter of doing what the hands find 
todo. It is the resolute will which discovers 
the opportunities. Only the loving and ten- 
der eyes see the chances of kindness and suc- 
cor. Only the great-hearted, comprehend the 
secret of persuasion, and methods suggest 
themselves always to a nature which really 
seeks them. 

So, recurring once more to our question, 
How can women best oppose intemperance ? 
there comes to us, in the lighc of what has 
been said, an answer. 

SHE WILL WORK BEST 

who, upon a full comprehension of all these 
evils, is more anxious to serve than to be 
spoken of, and who deems no service small, 
which is heartily and conscientiously render- 
ed. It has been said—and with a degree of 
truth—that there is not a family in the United 
States which has not, in some way, experi- 
enced the suffering and mortification which 
intemperance entails. This shows you the 
width of the field and the variety of opportu- 
nity. What a tragedy it is of broken hearts, 
of bitter disappointments, of blasted hopes, of 
exquisite sorrow, and of griefs too great for 
utterance! When war came, and every South- 
ern wind brought to us the groans of our 
wounded and dying soldiers, Woman knew 
what todo! When the seals of the pestilence 
are broken, and crowded cities are wailing be- 
neath its stroke, women know what to do! 
When children are to be tended, and guarded, 
and guided, as they make their first trembling 
trial of life’s journey, women know what to 
do! When poverty has invaded a household, 
when the hearth is cold, and the cupboard is 
empty, and the half-naked frames are shiver- 
ing in the dark and the night time, women 
know what todo! When God calls away fa- 
ther and mother, and the little orphaned 
wretch wails out its piteous appeal for succor, 
women know what todo! Here is something, 
—call it shame, or crime, or what you will,— 
which puts out the light and banishes the joy 
of home, which keeps Death busy, which is 
remorselessly breaking a thousand hearts dai- 
ly, which is the accursed cause of countless 
accursed effects, the terror of mothers, the 
bane of wives, the agony of children,—here it 
is in its naked and hateful deformity; and 
shall we be told that Woman does not know 
what to do? 

At the conclusion of the reading, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore announced the paper open to discus- 
sion in five-minute speeches. 

MRS. LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
of Iowa, said: 

As an answer to the question, How can wo- 
men best oppose intemperance ? compressed 
into a five minutes’ speech, I would answer, 
by A arm a premium upon manly virtue. 

ielding to none in my love of womanhood, 
I do feel that women will not be true to their 
nn womanhood so long as they do not 
sedulously exclude from their society persist- 
ent men-drunkards as they do women-drunk- 


ards. 

In all this, my sympathy extends to the fal- 
len man; and yet, for the sake of the young 
manhood of this nation, let us reserve the 
prizes of society for moral men. Women 
have been represented by men for 100 years. 
In view of the fact that we are thus represent- 
ed we ask of men to see to it that we are fair- 
ly represented. 

One other point: We hear a great deal in re- 
gard to personal liberty being abridged, etc. 
Suppose in your city a fearful disease should 
manifest itself, and certain articles of food 
were found to produce fatal results, could 
their sale not be prohibited as a health ordi- 
nance alone? In view of the fearful disease 
of drunkenness, which is devastating our land, 
in view of the dread processions, filing from 
behind the screened doors of fashionable sa- 
loons down to the drunkard’s grave in the pot- 
ter’s field,—we ask of a masculine legislature 
that so much of the personal liberty of liquor 
venders may be abridged as to close the doors 
of the gilded temptations which tempt our 
boys. 

MISS WILLARD. 

Miss Frances Wiitarp, President of the 
Chicago Woman’s Temperance Society, fol- 
lowed with a lengthy paper, a synopsis of 
which is appended: 

In tying together with my poor thread of 
speech the results of a summer largely spent 
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in temperance studies, I owe it to my aud 
to refer to my authorities. I did not consuls 
with Dr. Howard Crosby, nor Archbishop — 
cell,of Cincinnati, nor observe the equipoise .f 
hand and brain with which they rose from th 

rare wines of their luxurious tables, but I aid 
listen thoughtfully to C. H. Hovey, Presiden: 
of a Massachusetts Reform Club, who 4, ld 
how, from a “‘little light port wine punch oon 
and then at a supper,” he went up to thirte 

five glasses of liquor per day, and to scores + 
reformed of similar experience. ans 

I took careful notes of what the physician 
in Reformatory Homes for the Inebriates had 
to say of the causes and cure of intemperance 
and availed myself of the experience of men 
who have given a lifetime to the cause. | gig 
not seek the counsel of ward politicians who 
swing their hats and hurrah for “personal |i}. 
erty,’ but talked for hours and days with wo. 
men, who had no votes to lose nor place to 
win, and who were only leagued in the en- 
deavor to restore to the bond-slaves of Tum 
that liberty which gives man back to himself. 

THE CONCLUSIONS , 
I have reached were about these: 
Woman best oppose intemperance ? 

First, Very much as man can. The alge- 

braic expression of their powers would be: 
Weapons of women equal to the Gospel. Wea- 
pons of man equal to the Law. Thatis, while 
in some circumstances either might suitably 
use both, yet man’s hand is more trained to 
wield the heavy ax of Law, Woman's voice 
better tuned to proclaim the glad tidings of 
good will and peace. 
_ Second, As a class we give an overwhelm- 
ing refutation to the fallacy that the “appe- 
tite for alcohol is universal, hence natural:” 
but as individuals we can only offer prevail- 
ing precept from the fortress of a perfect ex. 
ample. 

Third, By making the attractions of home 
outweigh those of the club or the saloon. The 
lady referred to an article, which appeared in 
Appleton's Journal, attacking the crusaders, ac- 
cusing ‘“‘women of being specially responsible 
for this condition of things.” It is frightful 
to think what sort of home the man must have, 
who wrote allthis,and more particularly what 
a leaden sort of breakfast his wife must have 
set before him the morning that he forged the 
thunderbolt hurled at the average American 
interior. 

Fourth, By giving the weight of her influ- 
ence always and everywhere to the cause of 
Temperance. 

THIS QUESTION OF THE PLEDGE, 
ought we to speak lightly of it, as many of us 
do, until we have taken it into careful and 
prayerful consideration? In my pursuit of 
krowledge I one day made the discovery that 
at 58 Reade Street, New York (Head-quarters 
of the National Temperance Society), there 
is a variety of excellent literature, in which 
all possible arguments in opposition to the ad- 
vocacy of temperance are brought forward 
and dealt with by able minds, which have 
made a life-long study of the subject. 

I believe in 

A MORE AGGRESSIVE POLICY, 

a peaceful war upon the liquor traffic, until it 
is driven from the land. In such warfare I 
would have the weapons of piety, persuasion, 
and prayer. While our nature continues to be 
what it is, the manliness of men can best be 
reached through the womanliness of women. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

is two-fold: Defensive and offensive—defen- 
sive, for it seeks to do away with the demand 
for intoxicating drinks; offensive, for it seeks 
to cut off the supply. 

First, Defensive—By frequent mass-meet- 
tings, temperance sermons, circulating of tem- 
perance literature, temperance glee club of 
young people. We must go forth with the 
pledge and offer it deliberately, and prayerful- 
ly to every man, woman, and child. 

Second, Offensive—Cutting off the supply. 

MRS. BOYCE, ; 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., spoke comeaty = 
the interest of temperance. She said Wo- 
man’s opposition to the evil of intemperance 
was accomplishing great good, and if pursued 
earnestly, as recommended in the papers read, 
would soon become an almost insurmountable 
barrier. 


lence 


How can 


[ConTINUED NEXT WEEK. |] 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Dress Reform.—The Dress Committee have 
taken permanent rooms at 25 Winter Street, Boston, 
Room 15, over Chandler's Dry Goods Store. Hours 
from 10 to 4. Open on Wednesdays till 9 P. M. 

Letters and orders should be sent to Dress Com- 
mittee, at the above address. A schedule of price’ 
for garments and patterns as follows: 

Patterns of Chemiloons,Gabrielle Skirt,Bask Waist 
Over Drawers, German Strap Circular Skirt, and over 
gaiters, 25 cents each; converse undergarment with 
skirt and model, $1.00. Cotton Chemiloons from 
$1.50 to $3.00. Flannel Chemiloons from $4.00 t0 
$7.00. American Knit Flannel Chemiloons $5.00. 
Stocking Supporters, 50 cents. 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun 
sellor at law, Janesville, Wis. 5— 


The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp” 
bell is 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston 


To the many who need the services of an experienc 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable curess 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. as. * 


“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World 


STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73 


For Beauty of Polish, Savin 
Freeness from Dust, Dura eal 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in avy 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors: 
CANTON, MASS. 
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